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Soviets 


Move to Capture Berlin 


Through Phony ‘Youth Meeting’ 








Fair Deal Program Is Lost 
In Congressional Shuffle 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


S THE FINAL SESSION of the 81st Congress reaches its estimated 
midway mark after almost three months of continual deliberation, 
oniy two planks of the Truman program have been enacted and 

have actually reached the White House for the Presidential signature. 
And these two items are not by any means major features of the program— 


repeal of federal oleomargarine taxes 
and stop-gap aid to Korea and the Far 
East. 

A realistic summation at midterm, 
thereiore, shows the 61st Congress with 
its Democratic majority to be no bette: 
and no worse than the 80th Congress 
with its Republican majority. The sur- 
prise people’s victory of November, 
1948, has been nullified by the Repub- 


lican-Dixiecrat coalition which actually 


dominates this Congress as it did the 
1. + 
ict t 

In January the President listed as 
three “musts” the extension of Federal 


rent controls, cooperative housing and 
Federal aid to education. Within the 
past fortnight all three curled up to a 
crisp. And it has become evident that 
the 19486 people’s mandate to get on 
with the Fair Deal will have to be re- 
newed this coming November if any 
significant part of it is to see reali- 
zation. 

With so pitifully little of the Fair 
Deal enacted thus far, what can be 
expected of the final three months of 
the session? The outlook is definitely 
pessimistic. 

THE WORST BLOW to be struck by 
the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition is 
expected on or about March 27, when 
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CANDIDATE TRUMAN 
His Biggest Lemon 


Chairman Cannon of the House Appro- 
priations Committee hopes to get the 
new Omnibus Appropriations Bill be- 
fore the House. 

This “single-package” appropriation 
bill is the first in a hundred years in 
which Congress has attempted to lump, 
all of the President’s budget estimates 
for the various Government depart- 
ments. For the past century the Presi- 
dent’s budget estimates have been 
voted on singly, department by de- 
partment. 

The omnibus bill is the “baby” of 
Senator Byrd of Virginia, real leader 
of the Dixiecrats in the Senate. Solely 
on its merits, it might be more accept- 
able to the liberals in Congress if they 
did not understand that Senator Byrd's 
strategy is not concerned with the 
merits of the bill but with the crip- 
pling of Government departments, 
which are carrying out previously- 
enacted progressive legislation, through 
slashing their appropriations. The So- 
cial Security Administration, the La- 
bor Department ‘and the National 


Labor Relations Board are among those 
marked for Byrd’s axe. 

It is reported by well-informed cir- 
cles on Capitol Hill that Senator Byrd 
wants to cut between two and three 

(Continued on Page Three) 


‘People’s Police’ of East Zone 
To March in Effort to Drive 
Americans From German Capital 


By NORBERT MUHLEN 


OSCOW has scheduled a decisive battle for the coming Whitsuntide 

At the end of May, when Christians celebrate the descent of the 

Holy Spirit, a Communist army will descend on West Berlin. The 

invasion is camouflaged as a children’s crusade for peace and German 

unity, but—even though it is keyed to the Kremlin’s world-wide appease- 

ment offensive—it is a war-mongering provocation at the most vulnerable 
and spectacular point of the Cold War’s Western front. 

The invasion, as its advance’ publicity clearly indicates, is aimed even 
more at America than at the freedom of West Berlin. The Soviets are out 
to win—by a new combination of naked force and planned terror—the 
isolated city which Americans and Germans so successfully defended in 
the brave, bloodless battle of the blockade. 


If this second Soviet attempt at de- 
feating the Americans in 
successful, it would be as large a step 
toward Soviet domination of all Ger- 
many, and all Europe, as victory in 
the battle of the blockade would have 
been. But American opinion, which 
then proclaimed “we can’t let them 


3erlin§ is 


down,” does not yet seem fully aware 
of the new threat. 

“BERLIN WILL BE OURS” is the 
slogan of the Communist aggressors, 
while the song of the young Nazis is 
sung again by the young Communists 

Heute gehort uns Deutschland, 

Und morgen die ganze Welt. 

(Today Germany is ours; and to- 

morrow, all the world.) 

The new Moscow plan is simple. To 
the call for an “All German Youth 
Meeting in Berlin” will respond the 
well-trained civil war shock troops 
of the Soviet-led “People’s Police,” 
masked as Political Action Groups of 
the Eastern civilian youth. They will 
be accompanied by children and 
voungsters of the Soviet-directed “Free 
German Youth,” the Hitler Youth’s 
Communist successor. No Maginot Line 
along the rambling West Berlin borde1 
could effectively keep out these in- 
vaders, once they try to cross it in 
large numbers. Despite the bans on 
demonstrations by both the Berlin cits 
government and the Allied occupation 
authorities, mass arrests of a few hun- 
dred thousand invaders hardly seem 
feasible. Token arrests would not keep 
the rest of the Communist army from 
moving ahead on schedule. 

Once in West Berlin, the invasion 
army will set out to assault the cen- 
ters of West Berlin democracy: the 
Schoeneberg Municipal Government, 
the radio stations, newspaper build 





Norbert Muhlen, roving corre- 
spondent of The New Leader and 
the American correspondent of the 
Berlin monthly Der Monat, recently 
surveyed on-the-spot conditions and 
attitudes in both the East and West 


sectors of Berlin. 
\ a 
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STAGE MANAGER EISLER 
His Greatest Production 


ings, political party and union house 

perhaps even American installations, 
and most probably quite a few anti 
Communist personalities. 

The Soviet strategists figure that no 
matter what happens after the inva 
sion, it is a Communist triumph. Ac- 
cording to one line of thought, the 
humanitarian Americans will not dare 
to shoot at the unarmed kids whom 
the Political Action Groups use as 
shield and camouflage. In that case 
Berlin will be Communist by default 
And, once shown that Americans do 
not live up to their protective prom 
ises, resistance to Moscow will suffe 
a horrible blow from Bonn to Paris, 
from Helsinki to Rome. 

If the Americans answer force by 
force, a fearful propaganda how! will 
arise, denouncing the American killers 
of German children who peacefully 
demonstrated for peace on _ thei 
Pentecostal holiday. This line will have 
a decided effect on quite a few people 
Mereover, the rioting would inevitably 
reach the point of a “revolutionary 
situation.” Since the German city au 
thorities are unable to master the 
people’s upheaval against the Ame 
ican killers—the Soviets would broad 
cast the People’s Police” must b 
called from East Berlin to restore ta 
and orde1 

Thus the Communist High Com: 


(Continued on Page Two) 
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A Truman-Stalin Meeting? 





By David J. Dallin — 





(First of two articles) 

HE KREMLIN‘S “peace” arrows have 

reached Capitol Hill. To some of our law- 

makers they seem to bear a promising 
message. And the question has therefore been 
raised, publicly and privately: Should the 
world’s two biggest leaders get together some- 
where between Moscow and Washington and 
smoke the pipe of peace? 

It looks as if amnesia has 
become endemic to the poli- 
tical writers and thinkers 
in this country. Where were 
our Senators and columnists 
when the class went through 
its lessons on contemporary 
history? 

Looking up the magazines 
and newspapers of twenty 
(Med years ago, it is surprising to 

vailin note how history repeats it- 
self. In the 1930s this country showed con- 
siderable mistrust when Moscow started its 
peace campaigns. Every day Moscow pounded 
home its desire for firm peace, lasting peace, 
nothing but peace. Skeptics used to quote 
Lenin and revolutionary communist doctrine 
to prove otherwise; but Moscow drowned then 
out. Stalin was speaking in all languages and 
in a thousand voices: we desire nothing but 
peace, we are not interested in military vic- 
tories, we do not seek territorial expansion 
Phrases were coined ad hoc: “Communism Is 
not a merchandise for export”; we are trying 
to build “socialism in one country”; we rely on 
evelopments” of every capi- 





purely “internal 
talist nation to bring socialism to othe. 
countries. 

And people, surprisd and sometimes dumb- 
founded, began to listen and to ask themselves 
Perhaps there is some truth in these assertions? 
Perhaps lasting peace can be achieved alon; 
these lines? Perhaps Stalin is our most reliable 
allv? “There is rfo capitalism in Russia,” quite 


~ 


a few non-Communists said, “why should 
‘they’ try to expand, to conquer? There is so 
much to improve, to build, to reform in Russia, 
why should they interfere in the affairs of other 
nations? Russia is constantly in need of eco- 
nomic assistance from the West—why should 
it destroy the West’s confidence?” 

Then came the secret commitment to invade 
Poland; the war on Finland; the annexation of 
the Baltic States; and, somewhat later, the war 
in the Far East; and finally the long series of 
territorial acquisitions in Europe and Asia. 


TO ERR IS HUMAN: to repeat errors is 
foolish. 

There have always been two records on the 
Moscow phonograph—an ingratiating one and 
a bellicose one. Intelligent men are obligated 
to listen to both. Communism, says one record- 
ing sweetly, is a popular movement, a purely 
ideological matter, a growth which must de- 
velop and ripen peacefully. The other record 
thunders: but violence acts as midwife at the 
birth of a new society. We abhor wars, the 
first tune goes. But the second shouts: .. .. Ex- 
cept wars that serve the great Cause. Capital- 
ism and communism can coexist peacefully, 
sings the Soviet phonograph on one occasion. 
And on the next it warns darkly: “Woe to the 
Communist who really believes this pacifist 
fairy tale.” 

The first record is played through loud- 
speakers in the trenches between East and 
West; the second is audible only in Soviet 
universities, academies, educational 
The first is fickle, like the weather 
the second is steady, it evolves slow- 
es take decades or generations. 


schools, 

“circles.” 
in March: 
ly, its chang Sy 


IN THIS COUNTRY people usually listen— 
as Moscow wants them to—to the first, the 
propaganda record. Its theme nowadays is “co- 
existence”; it advocates a settlement on all 
issues between Russia and the U.S.; and it 


wants to achieve its goal by a meeting of the 
Big Two or Big Three. To make this avalanche 
of propaganda effective, Stalin himself is al- 
legedly prepared, “against the doctor’s advice,” 
to travel far abroad. 

What is the aim behind this forceful propa- 
ganda attack? 

Soviet foreign policy, culminating in Mao 
Tse-tung’s victory in China, has reached the 
very pinnacle of success. Soviet expectations 
now run high; at such a heady moment eyen 
the prudent and cautious refuse to make re- 
treats before the adversary. It would be. futile 
to expect that in a Big Two conference Stalin 
will give away anything—either Eastern Ger- 
many, or Northern Korea, or Manchuria, or 
Bulgaria, or Poland. 

Stalin’s immediate aim is to consolidate the 
Communist-ruled part of the world, to gain 
the time required to weld this agglomeration 
of nations and areas, from the Adriatic to the 
Pacific, into a single structure, strong enough 
to withstand any danger or attack, and capable 


of expanding farther at a later date. Various - 


obstacles, however, stand in his way; one is the 
fiction of the national sovereignty of the 
satellites. 

Any changes in the relationship between the 
Communist-run nations are an international 
problem so long as the Western powers do not 
announce their disinterest in the affairs of the 
Soviet sphere. Whether a Rumanian or Ger- 
man army shall be created, or frontiers 
changed, or one nation’s industry incorporated 
in another nation’s industrial plans—whatever 
reform is contemplated will be made difficult, 
unless the West subscribes to a “hands-off” 
policy. 


Partition of the world into “spheres of inter- 


est” would be the best way of eliminating any 
kind of Western intervention in the affairs of 
the Greater Soviet Union. This is what Mos- 
cow is trying to achieve by its “peace of- 
fensive.” 

The de facto situation is Stalin’s strongest 
argument. You have lost these nations any- 
way, Stalin says implicitly to the West; as a 
matter of fact, you are ousted from my sphere. 
What I ask you to do is just acknowledge the 
plain facts, and to let me do whatever I choose 
within my realm. 

And what can Stalin offer in exchange? 


nouncement itself is likely to save 
many lives. 


o a 





Reds Drive to Take Berlin 


(Continued from Page One) 


expect that Berli iust fall, eithe 

ith a bang or with a whimper. And 
the Communists feel, the entire Ame! 
( pol y of cont nment We 
el I ( { I W ! { 


WHAT SEEMS AMAZING is that 


th plar have been announce 


early. But this too essential to the 
Communist strategy terré the ad 
nee build-up calculated to frighter 
Berliners into defeatism and, at the 
time, test the likely Americar 
eactior The plan is much the same 


the diabolical alternative on which 
the Soviets built their hopes in the 
Berlin blockade. Then they thought 
the choice wuld be starvation under 
American rule, followed by revolt, o1 
ubmission to the Soviets. Now they 
figure the choices as American shoot- 
ing of German youngsters, followed 
by revolt, or—once again—peaceful 
submission to the Communist invaders. 

But America can again find a vic- 
torious way out of the Moscow-built 
trap. If we start immediately, visibly 
and intelligently, to counter-attack 
with all the means at our command, 
we can turn this impending defeat into 
victory. Only if we begin now can we 
expect West Berliners, West Germans, 
West Europeans to resist Moscow on 
their own. 

The Soviet invasion plan contains a 
complete interplay of civil and psycho- 
logical warfare. We must also counter- 


ttack on both levels, combining con- 
viction and persuasion with force, 
ing both with a thorough unde 


tanding of German mentality as well 
Communist strategy 

FIRST the United States must co! 
lerably strengthen its Berlin garri 


on. Although 300,000 Allied troops 
are in West Germany, only 11,000 are 

n Berlin. Even with the 11,000 West 
Berlin police, this is no match for the 
Communist forces of the East, esti- 
mated between 150,000 and 260,000 
And the East German “People’s Police’ 
we highly trained in the techniques of 
civil war and street fighting, equipped 
with grenades, artillery, tanks and 
even planes, and ably commanded by 
Soviet officers. A force of approxi- 
mately 100,000 American troops—espe- 
cially U.S. Constabulary and other 
hard-boiled detachments — should be 
moved from West Germany to Berlin. 
And this move should get the widest 
possible publicity to demonstrate to 
the people of Berlin (and the rest of 
the world) the American determination 
to defend freedom in West Berlin. 

* ” * 

SECOND, all the propaganda means 
at our disposal—the press, handbills, 
the Voice of America, the famous RIAS 
radio station, loudspeaker cars along 
the West sector borderlines—must be 
put to full-time use. An all-out effort 
must be made to enlighten the Ger- 
mans on the character of the Whit- 
week aggression; to discourage and 


dissuade the youth—and their parents 

from participation; to inform every- 
one (with the documents already at out 
disposal) that the alleged “Free Ger- 
man Youth” are actually Moscow-led, 
Moscow-serving shock troops of Com- 
munst oppression and Soviet conquest; 
and to make it clear to all that the 
youngsters are being used as cover, 
camouflage and cannon-fodder in the 
Soviets’ treacherous plan of conquest. 

. ‘ " 

THIRD, America must make it clear 
that it is unwaveringly dedicated to 
protecting the life and liberty of West 
Berliners. Since the Soviets have well- 
advertised their plan of aggression, we 
should advertise just as clearly that 
groups of more than, say ten, young- 
sters will be considered as invading 
military shock troops rather than vis- 
iting Germans, and are liable to be 
treated according to the rules of war. 
In every situation which presents a 
threat and which should be well-de- 
fined and well-publicized in advance, 
American troops should be given orders 
to shoot. 

Orders of this sort, which might 
sacrifice human lives, are tragic. Since 
the Soviets might purposely provoke 
shooting at misled youngsters to use 
it for propaganda, it is doubly tragic. 
But Americans must convince the 
people beforehand that they are forced 
to use their weapons in self-defense, 
in defense of the Germans, in defense 
of freedom and peace. The very an- 


THE EFFECT OF THESE prepara- 
tions will be that considerably less 
than the “half million” with which the 
Soviets try to frighten us, will actually 
show up in Berlin. Even the Political 
Action Groups of the People’s Police, 
which are to lead the fight, are un- 
tested under actual strain and, accord- 
ing to best intelligence, may not be 
thoroughly reliable from the Soviet 
point of view. A stream of goodwill 
and friendly persuasion can win for 
the West all those demonstrators who 
are lukewarm or have been forced into 
the Whit-week demonstration. As far 
as the minority of fanatical or pro- 
fessional toughs is concerned, the sight 
of American machine-guns ready to 
shoot might quickly discourage them. 
If, as we fervently hope, our persuasion 
to peace prevails and rioting can be 
avoided, the Soviet defeat will be im- 
pressive. 

By defending Berlin against aggres- 
sion, this country can create a “situ- 
ation of fact” which is likely to greatly 
strengthen our position in Europe. We 
know today that Hitler would have 
retreated without a shot (and the 
Second World War might have been 
avoided) if the West had not submitted 
time and again to his strategy of propa- 
gandistic terror and threatened force, 
Totalitarian regimes recede as soon as 
they see- decided resistance. This will 
be shown again if we win the Whit- 
sunday battle of Berlin. 
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By MORRIS D. FORKOSCH 
(Second of two articles) 


HE FOUR TYPES of injunction 

discussed in my previous article 

are the only ones obtainable under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. But they are not 
the only ones obtainable through other 
procedures. 

In the famous Debs case, in 1894-5, the 
U. S. Supreme Court upheld the power 
of the Federal Government to prevent 
private interference with those func- 
tions necessary for its existence or 
which have been committed to it and, 
although this case has been condemned 
and challenged, it has never been re- 
versed. Debs was convicted of a con- 
tempt of court and sent to jail for a 
violation of the exceedingly broad per- 
manent injunction obtained by the 
United States against him. 

The first Lewis contempt case oc- 
curred in the fall of 1946, before the 
Taft-Hartley Act became a law in June 
1947. There the United States held and 
operated the coal mines when Lewis 
gave written notice to Interior Secre- 
tary Krug of a desire for a conference, 
claiming the May 1946 Lewis-Krug 
agreement embodied Sec. 15 of a prior 
1945 agreement permitting this proce- 
dure. Navy Captain Collisson, who ad- 
ministered the mines for the govern- 
ment, denied this and later brought suit 
to have the court declare Lewis could 
not alone breach such agreement. Si- 
multaneously, and incidental to the suit, 
Collisson requested a temporary re- 
straining order (also preliminary in- 
junctive relief in advance of the trial) 
which the court granted without notice 
to Lewis. (This type of restraining 
order was again used in the 1948 and 
1950 situations discussed below.) 

Lewis challenged the power and 
jurisdiction of the court to issue this 
temporary restraining order. Regardless 
of the merits of the basic suit or the 
ineidental relief requested, the Supreme 
Court decision of March 1947 upheld 
the lower federal court’s power in the 
first instance to determine these ques- 
tions and to issue the temporary re- 
straining order for violation of which 
Lewis was adjudged guilty. In other 
words, the inherent power of a court to 
issue a temporary restraining order, re- 
gardless of the ultimate decision on the 
question of its power or jurisdiction to 
hear or determine the case itself, is up- 
held, and the 1932 Norris-La Guardia 
Anti-Injunction Act is no bar to a con- 
tempt citation. 





=. po 

Morris D. Forkosch, Professor of 
Law at Brooklyn Law School, was a 
prosecutor in the war crimes trials in 


Japan. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
bilion dollars from the President’s 
budget estimates, all of it to be taken 
out of domestic civilian operations. 

The President’s budget estimates 
come to $42.4 billions. This is $8 bil- 
lions more than the budget for 1948. 
The big increase which the President 
is demanding, Senator Byrd has pointed 
out, is for increased domestic civilian 
affairs. It is this sum, mainly, that 
Senator Byrd is aiming to cut, stating 
that one of the advantages of an 
omnibus appropriation bill is the prac- 
ticability of putting through a _ hori- 
zontal 5 or 10 per cent cut in appro- 
priations and make its effective. The 
Administration might have to accept 
suéh a cut without a fight, or face 
the threat of getting no appropritions 
at all. 


MARCH 25, 1950 


Fair Deal P 


* 


THE SECOND LEWIS contempt case 
involved the Taft-Hartley Act and be- 
gan with the July 7, 1947, coal agree- 
ment which created a welfare and re- 
tirement fund. In 1948 the unresolved 
difficulties over the operation of the 
fund resulted in a Presidential Order 
on March 23 creating a board of in- 
quiry under the Taft-Hartley Act. On 
April 3 President Truman directed the 
Attorney-General to petition for a Taft- 
Hartley injunction, which the latter did, 
and also requested and obtained a tem- 
porary restraining order in its applica- 
tion (as was likewise done in the 1950 
situation below). 

Lewis was held to have disobeyed 
this order and the appeal involved “‘on- 
ly the narrow question whether people 
must obey a temporary order isued by 
a court which seeks to maintain con- 
ditions until it can determine its author- 
ity in the dispute.” Since the trial on 
this narrow: question showed no at- 
tempt had been made to restore normal 
production, the Court of Apeals af- 
firrned the contempt fine and the Su- 
preme Court refused to grant an ap- 
peal (certiorari), undoubtedly because 





Injunctions Without T- 


its first Lewis decision was, in theory, 
a sufficient answer now. 

The third Lewis contempt case in 
February-March 1950, is exactly simi- 
lar to the second 1948 one, but one fac- 
tual change precluded a Lewis fine. 
Here President Truman had appointed 
a board of inquiry under the “national 
health or safety” clauses of the Act; 
the board had reported; and then the 
President had directed the Attorney- 
General to petition the District of Co- 
lumbia District Court for an injunction. 

The method adopted by the Attorney- 
General was to obtain “a rule (order) 
to show cause,” which is a court order 
directing those mentioned therein to 
appear and give reasons why a Taft- 
Hartley injunction should not be issued. 
As part of the show-cause order, and 
issued solely at the discretion of the 
court, there may be contained a court 
injunction clause, also called a tempo- 
rary This court in- 
junction is not the Taft-Hartley one fo 
which the government is petitioning, 
but its legal purpose is to maintain the 
status quo of the parties until the gov- 
ernment’s application for a Taft-Hart- 
ley injunction has been determined. 


restraining order. 


JOHN L. LEWIS 
What Law Can Hold Him Back? 


SUPPORTING Senator Byrd’s scheme 
is Rep. John Taber of New York, the 
GOP’s No. 1 economy axe-wielder. It 
is reported that between the two 
enough votes have been marshalled to 
recommit the omnibus appropriations 
bill to committee with instructions to 
eut the total—or else. This constitutes 
a threat, therefore, not only against 
any new legislation, but also against 
the operations of New Deal legislation 
adopted as far back as the 1930s. 


In new legislation, the only major 
Fair Deal plank that has a hopeful out- 
look is the new Social Security bill. 
It may not reach the Senate floor for 
a final vote until May, but it looks 
sure-fire for passage. The bill already 
has passed the House. 


The 


Administration might also be 


rogram Is Lost in Congressional Shuffle 


able to get a somewhat improved dis- 
placed persons bill through Congress, 
although this is far from certain. And 
so far as civil rights are concerned, the 
Republicans have grabbed the ball by 
shoving through their toothless FEPC 
bill. 

The rest of the Fair Deal program 
appears to be in deep trouble. That 
includes the President’s Point 4 pro- 
gram for underdeveloped areas, pro- 
posed membership in the International 
Trade Organization, the ECA and 
European military aid appropriations. 

The outlook on appropriations is be- 
hind the unexpected decision of the 
Senate Foreign Relations subcommit- 
tee, headed by Senator Tydings, to 
hire a staff and conduct an investiga- 
tion of the State Department charges 
made by Senator McCarthy. Senator 






THIS DISTINCTION is at times 
either blurred or misunderstood by 
many people. Even such a_ well-in- 


formed paper as the New York Times, 
in its lead editorial of March 8, 1950, 
commented on “the fact that his 
{Lewis’] union has just succeeded in 
defying an injunction issued under the 
Taft-Hartley Act.” This error of law 
and fact was pointed out by this writer 
in a letter to the Times giving the back- 
ground just developed and 
that the injunction was issued by the 
court and not under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, although in a Taft-Hartley pro- 
ceeding. 


stressing 


Thus it was under this inherent court 


power that the Attorney-General ob- 
tained a show-cause temporary court 
injunction on February 11, 1950, good 


only until the federal district court pas 
requested Taft-Hartley 


This 


sed upon the 


preliminary injunction. show- 


cause injunction is the only one in- 
volved in these recent proceedings, just 
as in the 1948 case. For an alleged vio- 
lation of this show-cause court injunc- 
tion the United Mine Workers was cited 
for contempt. To this point the 1950 
ease follows indentically the 1948 one, 
except that Judge Keech, on March 2, 
1950, held against the government and 
said the UMW had not been guilty of 
either civil or criminal contempt; he 
differentiated the present 
contempt from the 1948 one by saying 
that while in the latter case there had 
been proof that the union had made no 


expressly 


attempt to restore normal production, 
now such proof had been shown and 
the union’s good faith and actions had 
not been impugned sufficiently to sup 
port a finding of either civil or crimi- 
nal contempt. 

Although the government can appeal 
the civil contempt denial, it still has 
the Taft-Hartley injunction request to 
be passed upon. This Taft-Hartley in 
junction, obtainable, probably 
will not be sought because of the con- 
tract settlement. Since the Attorney- 
General is theoretically still under a 
Presidential obtain such a 
Taft-Hartley injunction, it may require 
a Presidential divective to stop further 
proceedings. 

Finally, although not connected with 
the Taft-Hartley Act, private litigants 
may seek injunctions under the equi 


| , 
legally 


order to 


table powers of the federal courts (as 
was the case in the temporary restrain- 
ing orders above), but they are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the 1932 Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act, which 
denies jurisdiction to the federal courts 
in certain types of labor disputes and 
in others sets forth a procedure involv- 
ing notice, hearing, findings, etc., which 
must be followed before any injunction 
may issue. 


Tydings originally said he saw no need 
for such an investigation and did not 
intend to. hire an investigative staff. 
But that was before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, on which the 
Republicans and Dixiecrats have a 
majority, @iscussed the question of 
ordering an investigation of the State 
Department before it would consent to 
approve any appropriations for that 
department. This report is credited 
with changing Senator Tydings’ mind, 
The Tydings subcommittee has a ma- 
jority of pro-Administration Senators 
on it, and the Administration feels 
that if an investigation of the State 
Department is unavoidable, it would 
be better to have it conducted by the 


Foreign Relations subcommittee than 
by the hostile Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 
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N THE COLD and gloomy morn- 


ing of December 22, 1849, twenty 





) two convicts stood before a 
ld awaiting execution. They wore 
the lons it hirts de ned fe 

une A l 1 la n A l 
t 1 | A lemn ( d 
tence and desce¢ ‘ I 

I} priest cended it 
nd | 1 the ¢ 1 ts to 
last confe o1 

The first three prisoners were blind- 

olded and tied to poles. The captain 


the firing squad ,called his men to 
ttention. The sharpshooters raised their 


Heo 
Tie 


At that moment the troops suddenly 

it a tattoo and the prisoners were 
inbound. His Majesty, Nicholas I, Tsai 
yf all the Russias, had reversed the 
idgment. The death penalty had been 
mmuted to hard labor, and imme- 
ately the chained convicts We 

{ into sledges to begin their ton 

ip to Siberia. The staging of the ex 
cution was a refined method of addi 


i] punishment 


xth man in the row of convicts 
Fyodor Mikhailovich Dostoev 


DOSTOEVSKY HAD BEEN arrested 
April 23, 1849, and thrown into t 
ungeon of the Fortress of Peter and 

Paul. He was convicted of joining a 
lot against the government and church, 
Vhich later became known as “the 

Petrashevsky Conspiracy,” after the 

name of its “leader,” M. V. Butashevich- 

Petrashevsky. 

As a matter of fact, there was no 

piracy According to the official 
cords, published much later, “the 
rmation of a secret society did not 
aterialize in consequence of the dif- 


erences of opinions of its members.” 


Actually Petrashevsky and his friends 
athered on ceftain days of the week 
r readings and discussions. They read 

Fourier, Cabet, Proudhon, and Louis 
Blane, talked about serfdom, injustice, 
ensorship, official venality, and the 


ymplete lack of individual freedom 


Russia. Belinsky famous letter to 


ol i flaming protest against er 


l 


An unusual number of writers, pub- 
ts, and schola were involved in 
se. Besides Dostoevsky and his 
Mikhail, G. E 

4. P. Milyukov, N. G. Chernyshevsk 


Danilevsky, M. Saltykev-Shchedrin, 


Blagosvetlow, 





\ lon Maikovy \ leshcheev, and 
ej | 1. Valeryan M 
and fe] I y a 1 be the ( e 
ened ind thu ( iped ce ict 
total 1 than 250 p I Ve 
ed toa int. It ngle blanket 
. > | 


Samuel Kucherov has lectured on 
Russian history and literature at 
New York University and Middle- 
bury College, and has contributed to 
Russian Review and other periodicals. 
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indictment of almost the entire leader- 
hip of Russian liberal intelligentsia. 

Dostoevsky in his Diary of a Writer 

ote: 

"...Iam one of the Petrashevisy. 

All right, one of the Petrashevisy— 

(although in my opinion this is an 

incorrect name, since a far larger 
number than those who stood on the 
scaffold and who were Petrashevtsy 
just like us, have been left untouched 
and unmolested. True, they have 
never known Petrashevsky, but it 
was not Petrashevsky who was ithe 
crucial point of all that remote 

Sait. oa)" 

The court martial sentenced 22 de- 
fendants to death for “criminal con- 
versations,” “harmful ideas,’ and “in- 
famous liberalism,” but secretly asked 
the Tsar to commute the death sen- 


FYODOR MIKHAILOVICH DOSTOEVSKY 





Dostoevsky’s First Death 


, aT SHIT i ! ] (HUH 
MMM LL By SA MUEL KUCHEROV MMMM 


labor, to be followed by another four 


vears of military service as a private. 


WHAT INFLUENCE did the Petrash- 
evsky affair have on Dostoevsky? In 
the first place, Dostoevsky is the only 
uthor who could write after having 
xperienced death in his own lifetime. 
rhe minutes he spent before the scaf- 
old revealed to him the very depth of 
1uman misery. His passionate protest 
gainst the death penalty was ex- 


pressed by heroes of his novels. The 


wise “Idiot,” Myshkin says: 


“And yet the greatest pain is not 
the wounds, but lies in this, that you 
know for a certainty that in an hour, 
in ten minutes, in half a minute, then 
directly, then this very moment, the 
soul will leave your body and you 








~~ 
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“‘How Distressing to Suffer for What Does Not Exist’ 


tences. Behind the prosecution was 
the tremendous fear of Nicholas and 
his government that the revolutionary 
tempest which swept Europe in 1848 
vould be carried over to Russia. “Per- 
1icious theories, which generated sedi- 

and upheavals in all of Western 
Europe and threatened with destruc- 
tion of every order. and welfare of 
eople provoked unfortunately a cer- 
tain repercussion also in our father- 
ind. A handful of persons, completely 


nificant, mostly voung and im- 

al, dreamed about the possibility 

f trampling on the most holy rights 

f religion, law, and operty,” the 
rt aid. 

Dostoevsky the death penalty 

mmuted to four years of hard 


will no longer be a living being, and 
that is a certainty. The great thing 
is the certainty. So you put your head 
right under the knife and hear it 
coming down on your head, and that 
quarter of a second is the most fear- 
ful of all. ... Who has said that 
human nature was capable of bear- 
ing it without going mad? Why such 
shame, so monstrous, unnecessary, 
useless? ... Murder by legal sentence 
is immeasurably more terrible than 
murder by brigands. Anyone mur- 
dered by brigands, cut down at night 
in a wood or something of that sort, 
must surely hope to escape till the 
very last minute. ... But in the other 
case all that Jast hope, which makes 
dying ten times easier, is taken away 
for certain. In that case it is a sen- 
tence, and the whole terrible suffer- 


iNT A A 
ii nn RL 


ing resides in the fact that you are 

sure there is no escape, and there is 

no greater suffering in the world. 

Another character in The Idiot ex- 
presses his deepest emotion after hav- 
ing read the story of the Countess 
Du Barry who, as she was being pushed 
toward the guillotine, exclaimed: * ‘Just 

ne moment more, Mr. Executioner, 
just one moment more.’ God may have 
pardoned her, just for that little mo- 
ment, because a further grade of human 
distress cannot be imagined...” 

[Dostoevsky did not stand alone in 
his protest against the death penalty. 
The greatest Russian writers of the 
nineteenth century—Turgenev, Tol- 
stoy, Vladimir Solovyev—-were most 
vehemently opposed to the death 
penalty. Tolstoy, who could never 
forget an execution he witnessed in 
Paris, was even more bitterly critical 
than Dostoevsky in this respect. He 
denied to the state the right of any 
punishment, whereas Dostoevsky 
thought that punishment is necessary 
in order to relieve the burden of the 
criminal’s remorses. ] 

The Petrashevsky affair and the years 

f jail and banishment also effected a 
adical change in Dostoevsky’s political 
views. After his discharge from mili- 
tary service, he returned from Sibe1 
to St. Petersburg in 1859. He had 
written previously to his brother: 

“I wouldn't even try to tell you 
what transformations were under- 
gone by my soul, my faith, my mind, 
and my heart in these few years.” 

And on March 24, 1856, in a letter to 
E. I. Totleben he declared: 

“I was guilty, I realize it complete- 
ly. I was convicted of the intention 
(but not more) to act against the 
government. ... I was condemned 
lawfully and justly. A long experi- 
ence, burdening and poignant, has 
sobered me up and has changed my 
ideas about many things. But then, 
then I was blind, believed in theories 
and utopias. ...I know that I was 
condemned for dreams and theories. 
... How distressing it is to suffer for 
that which does not exist any more, 
which has changed in me in the 
opposite direction.” 

The former young Petrashevets now 
was convinced that social truth, “The 
Kingdom of God on Earth,” could not 
be achieved by revolutionary  up- 
1eavals. The former revolutionary be- 
‘ame a reactionary in the _ political 
sense, a monarchist and a nationalist 

Revolutionism and atheistic social 
sm were strongly condemned by Do 
toevsky in The Possessed. In this novel 
the revolutionary Verkhovensky to 
some extent anticipated Lenin by sev- 
eral decades: 

”... First of all we shall make an 
upheaval. We shall penetrate in the 
midst of the masses. ... Do you 
know, do you know how many we 
shall catch by little ready-made 
ideas? ... We shall proclaim destruc- 
tion. ... We shall set fires going. ... 
We shall set legends going. ... There 
is going to be such an upset as the 
world has never seen before. ... 
Russia will be overwhelmed by dark- 
ness, the earth will weep for old 
Gods, ... We will make use of 
drunkenness, slander, spying. We 
shall stifle every genius in its in- 
fancy.” 

kK * 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS have passed 
since the trial of the Petrashevtsy 
Russia has lived through much sinc‘ 
then. But now, as under the most 
reactionary Tsar Russia has. eve 
known, people are again tried and sen 
tenced to death or hard labor in Siberi 


« 


because of 


‘harmful ideas,” and “infamous liber- 


“criminal conversations,” 
alis 
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Finland’s Social Democratic Pre- 
mier Karl Fagerholm resigned a 
week ago, ostensibly in obedience 
to tradition, on the induction of 
the newly re-elected President, 
Juho Paasikivi. But the new Pre- 
mier, Urho Kerkkonen, the Agrar- 
ian leader, has been asked by 
Paasikivi to form a cabinet to in- 
clude the Communists. It is Paasi- 
kivi’s opinion that this will an- 
swer Russian charges that Finland 
has been pursuing an anti-Soviet 
orientation. 


Why is Paasikivi so anxious to 
allay Soviet suspicions? Our Scan- 
dinavian correspondent, Alfred 
Joechim Fischer, offers some perti- 
nent explanations in his article be- 
low. Mr. Fischer, we think, has 
gained a real insight into the mind 
of the man who heads Finland to- 
day — an insight based on a long 
interview with Paasikivi himself 
last month 








JUHO PAASIKiVI 








By ALFRED JOACHIM FISCHER 


HELSINKI. 
~HORTLY BEFORE his re-election 
S as President of Finland on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1950, Juho Paasikivi re- 
ceived me at his official residence in the 
former Czarist palace, an imposing 
white building close by the harbor, in 
Helsinki. Although Finland’s “grand 
old man” will celebrate his eightieth 
birthday on November 27, he does not 
Jook his age, and speaks smilingly of 
his contemporaries and even of younge: 
men, as “senile.” 
* Having the mind of an historian who 
sees things in wide perspective, of 
a scientist of distinction, and of an as- 
tute analyst whose verdict is always 
respected by friend and foe alike, Paa- 
sikivi retains that great moral authority 
of which the democracies stand in such 
greet need. Those elements who en- 
danger Finland’s existence by their 
constant anti-democratic agitation, are 
faced with a caustic and strong-voiced 
defender of Finnish rights in Paasikivi. 
On the other hand, he has managed to 
meet the most critical situation with 
a warm sense of humor. 


a a & 


WHEN I ASKED the head of the Fin- 
nish Liberal party why his group had 
switched from opposition to Paasikivi 
in the previous election to support of 
him in this one, he replied: “Because 
Paasikivi and the continuation of his 
course are a political necessity.” 

This brings us to the powerful posi- 
tion occupied by Finland’s number one 
leader. Unlike the Scandinavian kings, 
the Finnish President is far more than 
a figurehead. The Foreign Minister is 
directly responsible to him, and not to 
the Premier. He can dissolve Parlia- 
ment and appoint or dismiss govern- 
ments at will. People speak of the “Paa- 
sikiv. line” in ‘Finnish politics. irrespec- 
tive of whether a Mauno Pekkala or a 
Kar] August Fagerholm is Prime Min- 
ister. A morally inferior man could 


easiiy turn the old Czarist palace into 
a stronghold of despotism, but under 


Paasikivi it has become a democratic 


rampart which arouses admiration in 
the West and which so far Moscow has 
not cared seriously to assail. 


“TJ am’a realist,” Paasikivi declares, 


“and shall never advocate anything but 
a policy of concrete possibilities.” His 
native town symbolizes that realism, 
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for Tampere, Finland’s Manchester, is 
a center of industry without smoke 
and dirt but with wide parks instead. 
No less realistic were Paasikivi’s ances- 
tors, peasants whose roots in the soil 
of Finland go back to the 16th centruy. 
His grandfather adopted a Swedish 
name in accordance with the then pre- 
valent trend, and Paasikivi was chris- 
tened Johan Hellsten; but before reach- 
ing maturity he changed his name to 
Paasikivi after the family estate. 

PAASIKIVI’S unconcealed pride in 
his origins must not be misunderstood 
Though his political orientation § has 
fluctutated, he has never been a na- 
tionalist or chauvinist. He has always 
claimed both Finnish and Swedish as 
his native tongues. In most of his Parlia- 
mentary speeches he emphasizes Swe- 
den’s strong cultural influence on Fin- 
land. He has actively fostered the Nor- 
den Society, which promotes _inter- 
Seandinavian cooperation. Even his 
family life reflects similar trends: In 
1897 he married Anna Matilda Fors- 
man, a Finnish Swede, and for three 
years only Swedish was spoken in their 
home; his son, who was killed in the 
war, studied at the Military Academy 
in Stockholm. 

Finland’s Swedes acclaim Paasikivi 
as the foremost protector of their rights 
In 1918, as Prime Minister, he insisted 
on constitutional safeguards such as 
cultural equality, recognition of Swed 
ish as the second national language, and 
autonomy for the Aaland Isles. 

Paasikivi’s Scandinavian 
than Finnish or 
which is all the more politically neces- 


rathe 
Swedish—outlook 


sary because of the isolation of the 
Baltic states, is sharply criticized by 
the extreme left. After Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden were ‘Marshallized” 
—as Hertta Kuusinen, Stalin’s Finnish 
agent, puts it—and officially (in Swe- 
den’s case, unofficially) joined the 
Atlantic Pact, the Communists began to 
equate Nordic cooperation with anti- 
Soviet attitudes. The infuential Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta of Moscow recentls 
stamped Paasikivi as a pro-Western 
Russophobe and a warmongering re- 
actionary. 

Such attacks draw only a wise and 
philosophical smile from the Finnish 
“King Solomon” whom Stalin once cal- 
led his friend—‘“If we had met earlie1 
this war could have been averted,” th 
Soviet leader told Paasikivi, alluding 


to the Finnish-Russiian war. But Paa- 
sikivi, characteristically, accepted the 
nomination for President only when 
attacks in the Russiian and Finnish 
Communist press had reached a dizzy 
pitch. Paasikivi knows the Russians 
and their mentality as do few Finns. 
As a youth, he studied Russian and 
took a degree in the subject; he visited 
Russia as early as 1891. 
wr * * 

PAASIKIVI STUDIED in Upsala and 
for a year at Leipzig University. He 
displays a lively interest in all phases 
of German life to this day, and dis- 
cussed at length the historic need for 
German unity. In 1901 he became an 
LLD; from 1903-14 he lectured in con- 
stitutional law at Helsinki University 
and simultaneously acted as Director 
General of the State Bank. He was also 
a senator in the Grand Duchy Finland, 
which was a semi-autonomous part of 
the Czarist Empire. Between 1914 and 
1934, except for certain political and 
diplomatic interludes, he was Director- 
General of Kansalles Osaake Pankki. 
Finland’s largest private bank. 

Hertta Kuusinen and Vaino Tanner, 
notwithstanding their mutual hatred, 
both accuse Paasikivi of the same thing 

-opportunism. They allege that he 
learned Russian as a means of achiev- 
ing high rank in the Russian era; that 
he wanted a German king in 1918 when 
the Germans occupied the country; and 
that his career was considerably ele- 
vated after the Finnish-Soviet war he 
had done little to prevent. Kuusinen 
also charges him with being pro- 
Western. 

Paasikivi claims that it is not dif- 
ficult to answer these accusations. In 
the Czarist period anyone with ambi- 
tion had to study Russian; after all, 
Field Marshall Gustav von Manner- 
heim served in the Czarist army with 
out arousing resentment. As a senator. 
Paasikivi was a passionate champion 
of Finnish liberty. 

‘ ‘ 

PAASIKIVI BECAME CHAIRMAN 
of the Conservative party in 1934 in 
order to prevent, he told me, its infiltra- 
tion by a fascist group. He was persona 
grata with the Soviets for a long time, 
but the ex-banker whom Stalin prefer- 
red to the Socialist Vaino Tanner did 
not reach this state through cheap op- 
portunism. In negotiations with Molo- 
tov he stubbornly held to this thesis 
that what the Russians claimed were 
two separate wars (the Winter War of 
1939-40 and the subsequent 1941-44 con- 
flict) were in fact one undivided war. 

As a conscious Scandinavian, Paasi- 
kivi has always had that Western out- 
look which Hertta Kuusinen acuses 
him of just having adopted; but thi 
has never excluded a genuine desire on 
his epart for friendly relations with 
Russia. Even today this forms the core 
of his foreign policy. As long as Moscow 
wants friends who fulfill their obliga- 
tions faithfully, it may count on the old 
man in the Czarist palace; but if Stalin 
requires vassals who must prove thei: 
friendship by truckling to the inter- 
nal communist Paasikivi expresses 
stubborn opposition. This explains how, 
in 1948, it was possible to prevent a 
coalition with Communists, and why 
a Social Democratic minority govern 
ment has had (until lately) the support 
of three non-Socialist groups. 

In Paasikivi's relations with Russia, 
his knowledge of the language came in 
very handy, as he confesses with a 
smile, because it eliminated (mis) inte: 
preters, misunderstandings and mis 
trust. In 1920, he headed the Finnish 
delegation which negotiated the Treaty 


ikivi of Finland 


of Tarttu, and in 1940 a more delicate 
peace mission. He went to Moscow in 
1939, shortly before the Winter War 
and was said to have been more in 
clined to compromise than Tanner. In 
1940-41 he was Finland’s envoy to the 
Kremlin, after his recall from Stock- 
holm, where he secured the diplomatic 
aid of Stalin’s elegant Ambassador te 
Sweden, Alexandra Kollontay. 
Paasikivi was never’ enthusiastic 
about the war with Russia, and hope 
of peace therefore centered on him. It 
was not surprising that, as Mannér 
heim’s successor, and after a term 
Finland’s first postwar Premier, he 
should be elected President in 1946 


THE FINNISH PRESIDENT ha 
faced many thorny problems. For ex 
ample, it was generally assumed in Fin 
land that the armistice agreement wit 
Russia referred only to actual wa 
criminals (Par. 13). At Paasikivi's sug 
gestion, however, Parliament accepte 
on September 12, 1945, the Soviet view 
namely, that those “responsible for th 
war” also had to include men like Tan 
ner and Ryti. Paasikivi has never con 
cealed his unwillingness to hold these 
men responsible (they have since been 
amnestied and have written and trans 
lated interesting books), but he main 
tains that he was obliged to fulfill th 
terms of the armistic agreement in th 
interest of a higher purpose—preset 
vation of a Finnish freedom and demox 
racy. 

Under Paasikivi, Parliament exer- 
cises decisive powers, and freedom o 
speech, press, assembly and education 
are insured. Internally, the Finnis} 
Republic in no way differs from th 
neighboring Swedish monarchy. With 
the help of U. S. and Swedish credits 
Finland has been able to settle her out 
standing reparations payments, halved 
by the Soviet Union after the third rep 
aration year. Finland’s trade with Rus 
sia and Eastern Europe has improved 
though Britain remains her principal 
customer. 

As long as the Communists were 
sincere members of the coalition, th 
President collaborated with them. But 
when the secret police under Hertts 
Kuusinen’s husband, Communist In 
terior Minister Yrjo Leino, threatened 
a repetition of the Czech coup, the Pres 
ident, at Parliament's request, agreed 
to Leino’s dismissal, disbandment of his 
police organization, and the subsequent 
formation of the Fagerholm Cabinet 
Today, unauthorized strikes aiming at 
the government’s overthrow would 
hardly be possible. 

Paasikivi, the man, is a strong pet 
sonality. He hates disorder, and his 
desk is kept scrupulously tidy. A good 
singer and runner in his youth, he stil 
leads an active social life and enjoys 
quiet talks with intimates. His second 
wife, Alli Valve, is a prominent social 
worker; his daughter, Anniki, an arcl 
tect, is regarded as his confidante 

Despite his age, the President works 
hard and long. He reads, besides the 
French, Swedish, Swiss 
and English newspapers. His chief it 


terest, however, lies i4 literature, his 


Finnish press, 


tory and historical philosophy, an 
every night before bedtime he glances 
at the new publications in these fields 
The fact that Juho Paasikivi has been 
re-elected Presiaent of Finland attests 
to the democratic maturity of his pe 
ple. Undoubtedly, for the West it is 
welcome sign. If the Soviet Union, in 


stead of pursuing its attacks, shoul 
decide to resume friedly relations with 
the Finns, that might make a real cor 


tribution to world peace 











By HOMER JACK 


many centuries has been the 


if MOST RELIGION for too 


opiate of the people, in recent 
years some churchmen have be- 
come uncomfortable serving as 
chaplains to the status quo. The 
Federal Council of Churches, top 
Protestant body consisting ot 
twenty-eight cooperating denom- 
inations, has long been interested 
in the relationship of the church 
to economic society. In 1947 it con- 
vened the first study conference 
on the church and economic life 
at Pittsburgh which clearly af- 
firmed the right of the Protestant 
churches in America to delve int 
the most controversial problems 
of the marketplace. Last month the 
second National Study Conference 
on the Church and Economic Life 
was held in Detroit, this time t 
attempt to spell out more clearly 
the principles the church must ad- 
vocate in the economic sphere. 
The economic royalists, out-ma- 
neuvered at Pittsburgh three years 
ago, laid their plans more caretully 
for the Detroit Conterence. Weeks 
before the Conference, most dele- 
sates received—in addition to the 
working papers carefully prepared 
by committees of the Federal 
Council—special mailings from 
righpist groups. Spiritual Mobili- 
zation, a well-heeled if ineffectual 
pressure group, sent each delegate 
a bound copy of John T. Flynn's 
The Road Ahead. This contains a 
bitter attack on the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, charging it with 
promoting “the interests of a So- 
cialist revolution in America,” 
with “humble communicants of 
countless little churches all over 


this broad land .. . paying the bills 
for this propaganda drive.” The 
Federal Council promptly called 
the Flynn charges “replete with 
nisunderstandinys, misrepresenta- 
ons, and falsities” in a pamphlet 
ntitled The Truth About the Fed- 

al Council (297 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10). By the time each 
lelecate returned from Detroit 

wever, he found in his mail 
\'-pave nan ohlet entitled. John T 
F Replies to His Critics (avail- 
ble from Flynn at 210 East 43rd 
Street, New York 17). 


WITH THIS preparation, 450 de- 
egates representing twenty-tw 
lenominations (and only second- 
arily representing agriculture, bu- 
siness, government, labor, and the 
church) met in Detroit for fou 
solid days. The only oratory of the 
conference occurred at the opening 
iuncheon when Walter Reuther of 
the UAW-CIO and Noel Sargent, 
secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, traded 
blows. 

teuther, right arm still incapa- 
citated and wisecracking that he 





= Dr. Jack was © delegate to. 
both the Pittsburgh and Detroit 
Conferences on the Church and 
Economic Life and is now min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church of 


Evanston, Illinois. 
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Federal C 


was only temporarily a left- 
winger, received the _ greatest 
ovation of the conference. He 
pleaded for the “broad democratic 
middle,” inveighing against those 
on the far right who contend ‘that 
human. security is the price men 
pay for freedom and against the 
communists who contend that free- 
dom is the price for security. He 
asserted that both positions were 
“economically unsound and moral- 
ly wrong.” Noel Sargent was busy 
counting the religious words used 
in the working papers prepared by 
the Federal Council and com- 
plained in his speech that the pre- 
liminary papers contained “only 
six mentions of Christ and only 
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ouncl of Churches Meeis, 
Tries to Steer Economic Middle Way 


organizations, in industrial owner- 
ship and management.” Speaking 
to the freedom-versus-security di- 
lemma, the Conference said that 
“freedom must be interpreted to 
include freedom for all men, the 
strong and the weak, the talented 
and the handicapped, and such 
freedom involves clear distinction 
between the planning that enslaves 
and the planning that, emanci- 
pates.” 

OF EVEN GREATER contro- 
versial nature were the four 
“agenda” statements of the Con- 
ference, each prepared after 1342 
hours of concentrated group meet- 
ings by delegates. The groups were 
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Was a Middle Ground Found? 


one mention of the name of Jesus” 
Echoing Flynn’s charge that there 
is “no Important economic differ- 
ence between communism and so- 
cialism,” Sargent lapsed into Bibli- 
cal research by asserting that “Je- 
sus said it was improper to change 
money in the Temple, but He did 
not say that money-changing was 
improper if carried on elsewhere.” 

In a_ preliminary 3,000-word 
“Call for Action in Relation to 
Economic Life,” initially drafted 
by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam but 
debated word for word, the Confe- 
rence declared that the churchman 
“does not approach the economic 
order bound by the dogmatism of 
communist, socialist, or capitalist.” 
[t affirmed that “man is still ex- 
ploited by his brother and vast in- 
equalities in wealth and therefore 
in status, fundamental differences 
in scales of value, and wide dis- 
parities in the possession of powe1 
create and maintain class - con- 
sciousness.” 

The statement went on to say 
that “no true Christian is com- 
placent in the face of periodic 
crises in which millions are denied 
work, consumers’ needs are unmet, 
and unemployment becomes epi- 
demic.” Although Charles P. Taft 
wanted to omit the phrase, “con- 
temporary capitalism,” as being 
misleading, the Conference voted 
him down and affirmed that the 
church must attack “such practical 
atheism as is present in contem- 
porary capitalism in which God’s 
will is regarded as irrevelant to 
the economic process, whenever or 
wherever it appears in the profes- 
sions, in labor leadership, in farm 


headed by such well-known lay- 
men as Jerry Voorhis and Victor 
Reuther, with other prominent 
lay persons such as Frances Perkins 
and Senator Flanders participat- 
ing, 

The agenda group on “Conflict- 
ing Motives and Claims in Eco- 
nomic Lite” affirmed that, for the 
churchman, “responsibility for the 
welfare and freedom of others 
takes priority over his desire, how- 
ever worthy, for his own indi- 
vidual freedom.” In this group. 
Federal Council secretary Samuel 
McCrea Calvert agreed on a 
watered-down sentence proposed 
by the head of a state manufac- 
turer’s association, but he was cal- 
led down by a CIO leader from 
Cleveland for “not being Christian 
enough.” And the group by vote 
upheld the CIO leader! 


This discussion group refused 
to make any direct judgment on 
the profit system as such, but it did 
declare that “if competition in 
economic life leads men to compete 
in the acquisition of wealth for its 
own sake or in the use of power 
over one’s fellow or to gain special 
privilege which bars others from 
the goods of life, then that compe- 
tition must be judged unChris- 
tian.” It also declared that “in a 
society marked, like ours, by inter- 
dependence and by hazards over 
which the individual can exercise 
no control, there is social as well 
as individual responsibility for de- 
cent security for the aged and for 
dependent children and against 
unemployment, disability, and ill- 
health.” 





ALL DELEGATES in all.agenda 
groups discussed the topic, “The 
Churches: Their Program in Rela- 
tion to Economic Life.” It was 
agreed that not enough formal 
study has been made on the moral 
and ethical implications of eco- 
nomic life. During the Conference, 
it was announced that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation had appropriated 
$100,000 to enable the Federal 
Council to conduct a three-year 
study of the ethical principles of 
economic activity in modern so- 
ciety. The Conference also recog- 
nized that basic to any program is 
a well-educated clergy with a 
broad knowledge of economic 
problems, and it urged special in- 
struction in the theological schools 
and in-service training. The Con- 
ference affirmed that the churches 
above all must practice what they 
preach about economic justice. “A 
church that has not set its house ir 
order is not in the proper place t 
summon the economic order tc 
Christian standards.” The Conte- 
rence condemned “class churches,” 
urging that church doors be open- 
ed to all. As active participants ir 
economic life as employers, pur- 
chasers, recipients of gifts, and 
property owners, the churches 
daily face such problems as wages, 
use of invested funds, fair em- 
ployment practices, relations with 
labor unions, pensions, and rentals 
In all these areas, the Conference 
declared that “churches must con- 
form to the highest ethical stand- 
ards for the sake of their own in- 
tegrity and the setting of a good 
example to others.” Toward the 
close of the Conference there was 
prolonged debate on an amend. 
ment urging denominational bo- 
dies and local churches to seek 
to use union labor for church print- 
ing. This amendment was passed 
by a relatively close vote. 

Delegates departed from Detroit 
feeling they had wrestled with if 
not solved some of the most basic 
economic problems of our times 
No special economic group repre- 
sented at the Conference felt any 
clear-cut victory, although James 
Fifield of Spiritual Mobilization 
complained of being treated with 
an “unChristian spirit.” Although 
the churchmen in the main dealt 
with principles and not specifics 
they no longer stammered with an 
inferiority feeling engendered by 
those who would maintain the 
existing economic disparities in so- 
ciety. The delegates took no dicta- 
tion from authorities, even defeat- 
ing Professor Reinhold Niebuhr on 
a minor theological issue. Deeply 
conscious of the futility of debat- 
ing economic issues under the 
shadow of the hydrogen bomb, the 
delegates overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved a resolution by ex-Con- 
gressman Jerry Voorhis which 
asked the Federal Council to take 
immediate steps to coordinate re- 
ligious forces in the country to 
consider the implications of the 
hydrogen and atomic bombs and to 
strenghten the United Nations as 
an agency capable of actually pre- 
venting war. 
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|| ‘Judy and Gubi on Trial 


Guilt Clearly Established in Trial for Conspiracy 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


trials concerning Communist ac- 

tivity have occupied an important 
place in the minds of Americans. They 
began with the case of the eleven 
Communist party leaders; then came 
the first Alger Hiss trial; next the trial 
of Judith Coplon alone; then the sec- 
ond Hiss trial; and lastly, the case of 
Coplon and Gubitchev. In each instance 
the evidence was convincing and the 
defendants found guilty. All of the 
decisions have been or are being ap- 
pealed. But no matter what the ulti- 
mate outcome, we have gained suf- 
ficient experience to reach some con- 
clusions regarding the effectiveness of 
the federal courts in dealing with the 
Communist threat. 

The last four of these trials have in- 
volved disloyalty in connection with 
the theft and transfer or attempted 
transfer of government documents. 
Both Alger Hiss and Judith Coplon 
took papers from government files to 
which they had access and gave them— 
or intended to give them—to agents of 
the Russian Government. 


Fe MORE THAN A YEAR five 


* 


ALGER HISS’ GUILT was clearly 
proved and public opinion about it 
seems to be well in accord with the 
facts brought out in court. But in the 
case of Judith Coplon and Valentin 
Gubitchev there are some rather special 
features which lead to confusion. The 
young lady in question is a dark, little, 
piquant-faced graduate of Barnard 
College, the sort of girl whom no one 
would take for a criminal and who 
would instantly appeal to the pro- 
tective impulses of any man. 

Furthermore, this little girl and the 
equally little and helpless-looking Rus- 
sian, Gubitchev, apparently accom- 
plished nothing in the way of trans- 
Jerring documents or injuring the 
United States. The tale of their col- 
laboration sounds like a very long and 
rather dull comedy of errors. Three 
times Miss Coplon made trips up from 
‘Washington: on January 14, Febru- 
ary 18, and Mareh 4, 1949. Each time 
she was observed—“surveiled,” as they 
elegantly put it in court—by the FBI. 

On each occasion Miss Coplon made 
her way to the neighborhood of 193rd 
Street and Broadway in the Washing- 
ton Heights section of New York. On 
cold winter nights—it was usually 
after six o’clock when the young lady 
reached her trysting place— she would 
stand abont,go up this street and 
down that one, and finally have a few 
seconds or minutes with the diminutive 
Bolshevik. But the crowd of witnesses 
who almost always had them in view 
never saw one piece of paper pass 
between them. 

Coplen and Gubitchev were later 
followed on a rather wild chase all the 
way from Washington Heights to Third 
Avenue between East 15th and East 
16th Streets. By crossing town on a 
14th Street subway they briefly eluded 
their pursuers, and for fifteen minutes 
they were entirely alone. If isolation 
had any charms for them, those few 
moments must have been precious and 

ne would have expected them to make 
good use of them. But when they were 
arrested Miss Coplon had in her bag 
a fat treasure trove of documents, notes 
and records; Gubitchev, however, had 
upon his person nothing which he had 
not a perfect right to possess. 

This set of. circumstances naturally 
made many courtroom auditors think 
that the Government had a rather poor 
ease. True, it was proved that an em- 
ployee of the Department of Justice 
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was gyrating about New York with 
government papers in her pocket. But 
how criminal could such conduct be? 
As for Gubitchev, it appeared that he 
had not been conne¢tted with improper 
activity of any sort; he had merely 
been meeting and walking about with 
a government girl. This may be indis- 
creet for a Russian, but could it be 
considered criminal? 
‘ « “« 

THE EVIDENCE, considered in rela- 
tion to the four counts of the indict- 
ments, proves more than such an out- 
line suggests. Miss Coplon was a 
political analyst in the Internal Security 
and Foreign Agents Registration section 
of the Department of Justice. It was 
here, of course, where information 
about Russian espionage would be 
noted first and acted against. Obviously 
Russian undercover workers would 
seek connections with this department. 

Early in January 1949, one of Miss 
Coplon’s associates became suspicious 
of her. Her telephone was tapped and 
a microphone concealed in her office. 
What information was gleaned from 
these sources we never learned. The 
judges in both Coplon trials ruled that 
since it was obtained illegally this ma- 
terial could not be introduced in court. 
The defense made the best use it could 
of the fact that the FBI had destroyed 
its records of its early wiretapping 
activities. 

But it was obviously during this 
preliminary snooping that Federal 
Bureau agents learned about the young 
lady’s projected journeys to New York. 
So when she took the train the FBI 
men were never far away, and when 
she landed in New York other FBI 
agents were with her every step of her 
devious way. The man whom she was 
meeting was a member of the Moscow 
foreign office and an engineer attached 
to the Planning Division of the United 


Nations. They did not meet as normal 
and innocent persons do. Miss Coplon 
landed at Pennsylvania station. Mr. 
Gubitchev lived not very far up, on 
the West Side. But they came together 
away uptown in the neigborhood of 
193rd Street. When a government em- 
ployee from a department that deals 
with highly secret matters meets a 
Russian in this peculiarly devious and 
suspicious manner, we are justified in 
thinking that there is something more 
involved than a desire to pass the time 
of day. 

The four counts of the indictment 
did not charge Miss Coplon with pass- 
ing government documents or Gub- 
itchev with receiving such documents. 
The first count charged both defendants 
with conspiring to commit espionage. 
The second accused Miss Coplon of 
attempting to transmit classified ma- 
terial. The third stated that Gubitchev 
eitempted, as an unauthorized person, 
to receive classified matter. The fourth 
count charged Miss Coplon with having 
attempted to transfer documents relat- 
ing to national defense to a citizen of 
a foreign country. The jury pronounced 
the defendants guilty on all counts 
except the second. They probably 
thought that counts two and four cove) 
practically the same ground, so there 
Was no point in pronouncing Miss 
Coplon guilty under both of them 


ANYONE WHO even briefly consid- 
cers the whole record of this case must 
reach the conclusion that the defend- 
ants were guilty. Three times they 
went through an elaborate set of ac- 
tions. Three times Miss Coplon, with 
government documents in her bag, met 
this Russian in a peculiar way at a 
peculiar place. The theory upon which 
the defense asked the jury to interpret 
this series of actions is that these 


young people were in love. They are 





JUDY AND GUBI 
Who's Hysterical? 


supposed to have met by chance at the 
Modern Art Museum and to have been 
quickly seized by a romantic fascina- 
tion—and the gyrations about Wash- 
ington Heights on cold winter nights 
are said to have resulted. I am sure 
that the oldest woman on the jury 
could recall enough about love to decide 
that it would not lead its two victims 
to meet for a flashing minute on a 
windy street corner and then part. 

Miss Coplon’s reputed interest in 
writing was introduced as a subsidiary 
explanation. She has ambitions to write 
a novel—so she penned. sketches of 
fellow employees, exactly the sort of 
sketches which would be useful to the 
chief of a Russian apparatus to perfect 
his American staff. 

If Judith Coplon actually were inno- 
cent, she could have introduced an 
entirely different defense. She could 
have taken the stand herself. She could 
have displayed her whole life and 
character before the jury. But this she 
vas careful not to do. 


DOWN TO THEIR LAST MOVE, 
Gubitchev and his attorney followed 
the regular pattern of Communist be- 
havior. When I read that Judge Ryan 
and the State Department had come t 
an agreement in accordance with which 
the diminutive defendant was to have 
his sentence suspended on condition 
that he would immediately sail for the 
Communist fatherland, I said to my 
self: “That is fine; we shall be rid ot 
him and the American Communists 
will not have another martyr to rally 
round.” 


The various moves made after thi 
first announcement were obviously the 
result of a debate which went on within 
Bolshevik 
authority. Some Communists thought 


the various centers of 
Gubitchev could do most good in ai 
American jail. Some thought his liber- 
ation represented a victory for the 
U.S.S.R. and he should, therefore, bs 
llowed to depart. So, before this 
article reaches the eyes of its reader: 
the little man will be out on the At 
lantic. It is to be hoped that when he 
arrives in Moscow he will write ar 
article giving his impressions of Amer- 
rcan eourts. 


AFTER MANY DAYS in court this 
past year, I have developed a good 
deal of respect for the judges and 
prosecuting attorneys. Inevitably, the 
people of this country will contrast 
what happened in Foley Square with 
what took place in Sofia, where Michael 
Shipkov was tried for his life. The 
Sofia ceremony occupied two days, 
days packed with emotion, pressure, 
all the signs of compulsion. The New 
York trial lasted from January 24 to 
March 7. The defense attorneys had 
every chance that they could ask. In 
fact, while Archibald Palmer acted as 
Miss Coplon’s attorney he was al- 
lowed to fill many hours of precious 
time with foolish and useless questions. 
The only serious criticism which one 
can level at the federal courts in con- 
nection with these trials is that the 
judges allowed the defense too much 
leeway. But—if this be failure, it ig 
failure on the right side. 

I wish that those who talk so glibly 
about “hysteria” could have attended 
these trials. The prosecutors, McGohey, 
Murphy and Kelley, have all been es- 
pecially restrained, sober, factual. Each 
one has said to the jury: “Here are the 
facts; look at them and draw your own 
conclusions.” If there be hysteria, it 
is to be found elsewhere. 


Zz 











Heard on the Left 


»sHE WALL STREET JOURNAL on March 8 published a “con- 
i | densation” of an article by Allan Flanders, formerly an official 

of Britain’s Trades Union Congress, entitled “How Much Is 
Bri:ish Labor Controlled?” The Wall Street Journal “condensed” the 
erticle, first printed in Labor and Industry in Britain, by omitting 
two key sentences. The first omission: 

One of these controls, the most severe in fact, was lifted 

on Januarv 1. Previously workers engaged in agriculture and 

coal-mining, although they could move freely between jobs 

in their particular industries, were not allowed to seek em- 

ployment outside them without the permission of the Min- 

istry of Labor. 

And, from that part of the article which talked about the con- 
tinuation of Britain's wartime powers of direction of labor, the Wall 
Street Journal “condensation” omitted this sentence: 

During the past 15 months not a single worker has been 
directed. 

Then the Wall Street Journal, having omitted these facts from 
its “digest” of the article, on the same page published a lead editorial 
denouncing the British Labor Government and “the socialist plan- 
ners,” and omitting the fact that the controls had been abolished. 


Seeds of Treason, the de Toledano-Lasky story of the Hiss- 
Chambers trial (April 7 publication date), is dedicated “To Joseph 
Stalin, without whose help this book would never have been written.” 


Phil Hamburger is doing a New Yorker profile of Oscar Hammer- 
stein. Dwight Macdonald has sold a profile on the new Macy presi- 
dent, Richard Weil, and has signed up for another—a profile of Roger 
Baldwin. 


Trail is a little town in British Columbia, 15 miles over the border 
from the U.S. Last month, the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers called 
an “all-Canadian” conference there. “Trail” is really Project No. 9, 
a top-secret, joint U.S.-Canada heavy water and atomic experimental 
‘tation, and the union has been kicked out of the CIO because it is 
Communist-controlled. The Royal Mounties and our border patrol 
rounded up the “delegates” (some were there under false names) 
and asked them to depart for the U.S. 


The Whip recommends unreservedly the Vox LP recording of 
the St. Matthew Passion. Wonderful listening even though the rec- 
ords cost a lot; but then think of the money we’re saving by not see- 
ing Strombol 

Herbert Harris has left UN World and joined the Reporter. Some 


nystery assignment. 


MEMO TO THE WHITE HOUSE: From here on out, we're 
going to be shipping arms and munitions to European signatories to 
the North Atlantic Pact. Thus far, however, there has been little 
publicity surrounding depariure of the ships carrying this cargo. Our 
government ought immediately to let the world know—and proudly, 
too—that the U.S. is still “the arsenal of democracy.” Ships ought 
to leave with colors flying, bands playing. radio spot coverage, send-off 
speeches from distinguished Americans. 


On March 7, Vito Marcantonio, talking about the Chinese Com- 
munists with Rep. Walter Judd, said: “Now that we've got this area, 
we are going to go ahead and get more.” 


J. R. Oldenbroek, new ICFTU secretary, arrives this weekend. 
Omer Becu, however, is expected next week. 


The man who takes Harry Bridges’ place, when and if, is Lou 


Goldblatt, no Red-baiter he. 


Josef Czapski, scion of a great Polish family, is in America trying 
to raise funds for a Polish language magazine, Kultura, which he and 
some tellow-exiles are publishing in Paris for distribution inside 
Poland. Author of 7'erre Inhumaine, the story of his investigations 
of the Alter-Ehrlich murder and the Katyn massacre, Czapski was 
taken to the office of a wealthy, retired N.Y. banker who has dis- 
covered liberalism, to talk to him about support for Aultura. The ex- 
banker looked at the magazine carefully and then announced he 
would order a subscription immediately. Fortunately, Czapski had 
spent several years in the Soviet slave-labor camps in Siberia, so that 
nothing fazes him. 


A French author, Boris Vian, recently “passed” as an American 
Negro by publishing in France three books by a “Vernon Sullivan” 
which he said he had translated from English. Vian said “Sullivan” 
was an unknown Negro writer. James W. Ivy, editor of the Crisis; 
NAACP monthly, sought to locate Sullivan, decided there was no 
“Vernon Sullivan” and then wrote Vian accusing him of perpetrating 
a hoax, which Vian admitted. 

The Whip 











ADA Three Yea 


MERICANS for Democratic Ac- 
A tion was formed at a meeting of 
150 liberal and labor leadei's, on 
January 4, 1947, called by Union ior 
Demecratic Action, a group which had 
been functioning half-heartedly since 
1941 but had managed to keep alive the 
distinction between a liberal andl a 
Communist felloW-traveler. Actually 
more basic forces were at work: Roose- 
velt’s death, widespread dissatisfaction 
with his successor, a rampagin® Repub- 
lican Congress, and growing disillusion- 
ment with Soviet postwar policy. 
American liberalism was approaching 
its nadir when these forces combined 
to bring about its recrudescence. Now, 
three short but crucial years later, 
ADA is recognized here and abroad as 
the organized expression of contem- 
porary American liberalism. 

Since ADA officially begins its fourth 
vear next week with a convention in 
Washington, D. C., where it will try 
to shape a program for liberals to fol- 
low in a period which may resolve the 
only issue that matters—war or peace 

it is relevant to inquire into the 
nature of this organization, to essay its 
failures and accomplishments, and to 
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look as closely as we can into its 


future. 


iF WE OUGHT to judge a move- 
ment, first, by its stated program, ADA 
has traveled a long ideological road 
end not always a straight one—since 
1947. In the atmosphere of that yeer. 
when Republicans rode high, the new- 
born ADA could proclaim somewhat 
idealistically: 

“Between the all-powerful state 
and the anarchy of ‘rugged individ- 
ualism‘ is the wide and fertile field 
of independent authorities, muni- 
cipal ownership, cooperatives, fed- 
erally initiated projects locally ad- 
ministered, and all the possible com- 
binations of these democratic devices. 
This is an area we must explore to 
the fullest.” 


By 1949, when its current program 
was adopted at Chicago, ADA, still 
relishing the fruits of the previous 
November elections, excluded refer- 
ence to its initial interest in a mixed 
economy. In the intervening period, it 
had made no effort to press for “munic- 
ipal ownership” or “cooperatives,” or 
even attempt— in a purely intellectual 
way—to “explore to the fullest” such 
propositions. 

ADA was brave enough to assert, in 
1947, in the face of a Congress hard at 
work on Taft-Hartley, that “it is labor’s 
responsibility to eliminate work stop- 
pages resulting from _ jurisdictional 
disputes”; but in 1949 this phrase was 
deleted from the official program. 
Again, three years ago ADA could say, 
“Labor has the responsibility to insure 


the democratic operation of trade 
unions”: but today, when democratic 
unionism is seriously threatened from 
within—and not by Communists—no 
ADA plank exists to express this idea. 

ADA'’s position on civil rights, nat- 
ural resources, taxes, trusts, and social 
security reveal an attention to detail, 
and a maturity of understanding absent 
trom earlier documents. However, con- 
sidering the organization’s near-men- 
opoly of economists, it is interes.ing io 
learn that in 1947, at the height of 1n- 
flation, ADA called for measures “to 
forestall defiationary dangers’— ut last 
year, when deflationary trends fad set 
in, ADA was staging a Full Employ- 
ment Conference for the purpose of 
fighting. . . inflation! 

In sum, ADA has done an intelligent 
job of sizing up specific domestic prob- 
lems, but has dropped its original 
perspective of working for a unified 
(if non-doctrinaire) conception of the 
better society. ADA, it seems, does not 
want to be accused of being vis:onary. 

* x bd 


THE ORGANIZATION’S views on 
the more important foreign issues show 
less maturity, and, in some vital in- 
stances, fail the test of events. Though 
it was the first liberal group to ex- 
pressly exclude Communists (ani other 
totalitarians), and though its opposi- 
tion to communism is not to be ques- 
tioned, ADA displays no real deoth of 
understanding of the’ world’s most 
vexing political problem—Soviet im- 
perialism. 

At its inception ADA favored “a 
policy based on an understand-ng of 
the legitimate aspirations of the Soviet 
Union” which, studied in the context 
of the period, could easily imply ac- 
ceptance of Russia’s de facto control of 
Eastern Europe, and acquiescence in 
her then formidable fifth column acti\ 
ities in France, Italy and China. True, 
the 1947 program also denounced ap 


peasement, but its specific plank on 
China said, “We fully back the Ma 
shall report”—which (as everyone now 


knows) was the last word in appease- 
ment for it was predicated upor. coali- 
tion with the Communists! 


ADA’s course on China, in particular, 
reveals regrettable ignorance. While it 
is true that China has never given 
liberals an easy time, a forward group 
like ADA could fairly be expected to 
display more sophistication on the sub- 
ject than the layman—certainly not 
less. Yet, last year, when Mao Tse- 
tung’s armies had by no means won 
final victory and China was stil! a de- 
batable issue of incalculable magnitude, 
ADA devoted a mere 10 lines to say: 
“In China we recognize the possibilliy 
of a split in the Chinese Communist 
party between nationalist and Moscow- 
dominated elements.... We should be 
prepared to work with anv regime that 
fosters such a program [of land and 
other economic reforms] end at tlie 
same time represents a truly independ- 
ent China.” All ADA had to offer a 
year ago was moral and political sur- 
render to Chinese Communism—an act 
which some of its leaders are n pre 
pared to supplement with a propuszal 
for recognition of the Mao government 

The past twelve months have 
witnessed a succession of shattering 
events: the Atlantic Pact, the Berlin 


blockade, the satellite purges, the 
spread of Titoism, the decision to 
manufacture the H-bomb, the an- 


nouncement that Russia possesses the 
A-bomb, the war in Indo-China.... 
But ADA has not issued a single com- 
prehensive statement on any of these 
life-and-death issues! When this writer 
asked an ADA official to explain the 
organization’s silence, he was told that 
ADA had lacked funds to publish a 
statement on foreign policy. Yet ADA’s 
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slender resources did enable it to print 
a slick, 15-page pamphlet setting forth 
ts position on what—in this age of the 
H-bomb—appears to be the most mo- 
ventous issue of all... Franco Spain! 
ADA’S LACK OF intellectual leader- 
ship—which is what its programmatic 
-ailings come down to—i$ paralleled by 
n overweening concern for what is 
ashionably termed, by liberals, “prac- 
tical polities.” This phenomenon—in an 
rganization which is composed over- 
helmingly of urban brain workers— 
s partly attributable to the perverse 


enti-intellectualism which American 


ntelectuals love to dredge up froin 
the folkways to prove that they can 
ook soiled too. It is also the product 
f long isolation from the political 
jainstream, and, since the New Deal, 
{ heady awareness of liberalism’s new- 
found efficaciousness in the _ political 
erena. As the Marxists used to say: 
scratch a sectarian and you will un- 
arth an opportunist. 
The record of ADA on political ac- 
mn is excellent, considered in the 
hort term; but frought with grave 
ungers, when examined in perspective. 
To ADA’s everlasting credit must go 
the astonishing electoral victory of 
948, and the carry-over gains of the 
(f-year 1949. Ridiculed and attacked 
v friend and foe, the small band 
vhich, in July 1948, persuaded the 
Democratic convention to adopt a 
ilitant liberal platform, elevated U.S. 
jlitics a notch higher: in the future, 
o party will be able to offer less than 
he Democrats, and expect to win. In 
idition, a large number of ADA fig- 
ires were elected to city, state and na- 
nal office. The party politicians have 
een treating ADA with new respect 
ver since. 
But, paradoxically, ADA’s electoral 
iccesses are having an adverse effect 
the organization. 
ADA REACHED ITS APOGEE in 
948 when it served most effectively as 
protest against both the Republicans 
1d the pallid leadership of Harry S. 
uman. Since then the President has 
opted ADA’s program for his own 
1d has been combating reaction in 
th major parties with a vigor which 
ould commend him to the most 
litant ADA member. Strategically 
veaking, this has broken ADA’s mon- 
oly on insurgent liberalism, for the 
iestion may fairly be asked: What 
in ADA now offer which Truman 
annot? 
ADA’s position vis-a-vis its ‘‘parlia- 
entary fraction” is downright tragic. 
Its legislators have all but deserted 


the organization because, as officehold- 


s, they find it expedient to work 
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through regular party channels where 
the ADA label is an “embarrassment.” 
In one Midwestern state, a high official 
who was only too glad to receive ADA 
backing in 1948 has served notice that 
its endorsement this year will be a 
liability. In the Northeast a group of 
prominent ADAers refused to reserve 
a table at the organizatian’s Roosevelt 
Day Dinner because, they believed, it 
might hurt the re-election chances of 
their local party leader (who is him- 
self an ADA figure). While ADA was 
in large part responsible for the great 
liberal victories of 1948-49, this year it 
is not welcome in a number of capitols, 
state and national, by its own kind. 
The labor elements who form so im- 
portant a part of ADA are now asking 
themselves: What can labor achieve 
through ADA that it cannot get by 
working directly (as it is doing, in any 
case) with the Democrats? It may or 
may not be significant, but CIO-PAC 
Director Jack Kroll. has never been 
active in top ADA councils. Recently, a 
labor leader noted for his ADA activ- 
ity has lost interest. It is no secret that 
the ire of some unions over the New 
York Chapter’s support of the Re- 
publican-Liberal mayoralty candidate 
Newbold Morris, against the Democrat 
O’Dwyer, has not visibly lessened. 
Some labor leaders, commanding (so 
they think) masses of votes, question 
the need for consulting liberals who 
have no mass following: *cnversely 
they grow impatient when these tib- 
erals do not always follow labour advice 
Put-labor can afford this iind of rea- 
soning because a friend sits in th? 
White House—-put there, it must be re- 
peated, thanks largely to ADA’s efforis. 


Within ADA chapters each Demo- 
cratic victory raises anew the ques- 
tion: Why not join and work within 
the party, where one can be most 
effective? Each election also exposes 
the ambiguous, and often confusing 
role of an organizatoin which, not a 
party itself, nevertheless must try to 
act like one (i. e., it must try to in- 
fluence the selection of candidates in 


primaries and campaign for them in 
elections). In practice, in states where 
ADA is strong its members are a powe! 
in the Democratic organization, and 
ADA is rendered superfluous; in areas 
where ADA is weak, it is ignored, or 
t is infiltrated and used by the regula: 
Democrats. New York, where the Lib- 
eral party provides a counterweight to 
Democratic magnetism, is an exception. 
And, of course, so is the South, where 
ADA scarcely exists. 
. a oo 

OUR ANALYSIS of ADA’s program 
and politics inevitably leads to the big 
issue which faces the coming conven- 
tion as it has faced the two previous 
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ones: What is, or should be, ADA’s 
primary role in American politics? 
Should it remain a Democratic front 
or dissolve into the Democratic party? 


Should it become truly independent?, 


Should it attempt to be a mass pressure 
group or an educational vanguard? 


At this point, it might be well to 


keep certain thoughts in mind. 


One: ADA is a phenomenon unique 
to American politics, and there are 
therefore no ready precedents upon 
which to base a solution. 


Two: ADA, unlike other movements 
of political protest, has never sought 
the defeat of the government in power 
but only its reform; for ADA—though 
an insurgent element—sprang from the 
government party and has been care- 
ful to remain, in a literal sense, only a 
loyal opposition. 


Three: ADA’s members, in the main, 
came to it without political experience, 
practical or theoretical; and they stem 
preponderantly from the managerial, 
professional and small business classes. 
That is to say, they have become or- 
ganized for the first time, and despite 
their seeming impatience with the 
status quo they are not anyious to 
work profound changes. 

Four: ADA has made no great im- 
pact upon the lower income groups 
which are usually more sympathetic to 
change, such as the trade union rank 
and file and the Negroes (North or 
South). One would think that ADA’s 
championship of civil rights would 
have endeared it to Negroes; but ADA 
has failed to get its story over to them, 
and on the other hand Truman more 
efiectively symbolizes the civil rights 
struggle. Similarly, the working-man 
votes Democratic, but he has no inkling 
f how much ADA has affected his 
choice of parties. 

Five: ADA. with branches in about 
two dozen states but mainly in the 
larger cities thereof, is essentially an 
urban organization with the slenderest 
roots among the crucial farmers and 
small townspeople. 

Six: It is a fact to be noted without 
aspersion that ADA contains within it 
the greatest proportion of personaily 
ambitious men and women which have 
ever assembled in a group so small. 
rhis has provided ADA with mucn ol 
its drive and know-how, but it has also 
deprived it of that atmosphere of selt- 
lessness and ideaYism without whicia 
no new movement can flourish. 

rf x ey 

IN THE SPRING of 1947—which was 
also the springtime of ADA—-the then 
co-chairman, Wilson W. Wyatt, de- 
clared: 

“We call to our ranks all those who 
believe in the democratic way of 
life.... We do this in the spirit of 
the Grangers, the Populists, the Bull- 

Moosers, and the followers of the 

New Freedom, the Wisconsin Prog- 
ressives, and the New Deal.” 

Although this insurgent spirit is not 
ilways evident, the second convention 
echoed Wyatt’s sentiments when it said 
that it would be “guided,” in its choice 
f any candidate for office, “by his 
over-all position regardless of party. 
The ADA emphasizes its independence 
if any political party.” (Original italics.) 
At Washington next week ADA is ex 
pected to re-declare its independence. 
Yet, as we have seen, away from con- 
ventions ADAers act and vote, except 
in rare instances, as Democrats. 

If ADA’s declarations of indenend- 
ence do not conform to reality, this 1s 
because on one level it is given to 
wishful thinking while on the other it 
Continued 
over-emphasis on the latter must even- 
tually lead to ADA’s liquidation into 
the Democratic party. But that would 
not solve the problem for the large 


plays “practical politics.” 


By Daniel James 





EX-CHAIRMAN WYATT 
Ex-insurgent? 


number of ADAers who consistentiv 
and stubbornly vote for independence 
every year. Their attitude seems to in- 
dicate that a substantial segment of the 
public is still not convinced that the 
Democrats are, or can become, a full- 
fledged liberal party. If such is the case, 
and ADA still intends to stay in the 
leadership of independent liberalism, 
then it must provide the latter with 
more sustenance than mere resolution 


ADA CANNOT REPRESENT true 
independence as long as its prograin 
and that of the Democratic party are 
identical. Obviously, if there are no seri- 
ous programmatic differences, then ADA 
has no genuine raison d'etre. 3ut if 
such differences do exist—and the con 
cept of the mixed economy enunciated 
in 1947 indicate that they do--then 
ADA is obligated to clarify, develop 
and express them without inhibition. 
It may just be possible that herein li 
that dynamic which liberals have been 


seeking. 


Second, since ADA has frankiy « 
clared its solidarity with progressi\ 
forces abroad like the British Lab 
party, which are clearly oriented away 
from obsolete economic and _ political 
ideas, is it not also obligated to begin 
exploring the possibility of creating an 
American variant of those forces 
still better, a new “ideology” which 
will be more likely to fill the growing 
vacuum? 


Third, since party labels in America 
are frequently meaningless, and it is 
evident that the two-party system has 
not been functioning as it is supposed 
to in the history books, should not 
ADA subject this system to thorough 
and bold re-examination? 


These propositions, tentative and 
few, indicate that there is a function 
tor ADA to perform alongside the 
practical” one. No other period 
history has been weighted down with 
as many complex and crucial questions 
as is ours; and no other group on t 
American scene is as well qualified «5 
ADA, in terms of talent, energy and 
understanding, to undertake a vas 


quiry into these problems. Here, at o: 
and the same time, ADA faces a gra { 


opportunity to clarify its own role, to 
educate its members away from 
ophisticated know-nothingness, ant 


perhaps to stir up new and ‘exciting 
debate in the country at large. 


In one of its platforms ADA remin 
us that “Asia is in the grip of a revol 
tion.” On other levels, and by oth 
roeans, that revolution today overruns 
the entire globe. We are compelled to 
ride it or be crushed by it. 
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‘I Am Not a Fellow Traveler... 


THE LAST OPTIMIST. By J. Alvarez del Vayo. The Viking Press. 


406 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by PETER MEYER 


LVAREZ DEL VAYO does not consider himself a fellow-traveler. By 
no means. If he sometimes looks like one and the accusers seem to 
have a case, it is only because they judge him by “surface appear- 

ances.” Of course, he “has sympathies for the Russian revolution”; he 
advocates “unity of action with the Communists against fascists and re- 
actionaries”; he “refuses to join the anti-Russian chorus, which has some- 


times been noisier and more unsup- 
portable on the Left than on the 
Right.” But only people “lacking in 
scruples and a respect for truth” might 
“find material with which to build up 
Del Vayo as a fellow traveler.” So 
we read in his autobiographical book 
All right, let us look at the record. 
Visiting Russia after the war, Mr. Del 
Vayo established the first contacts with 
high officials of the Soviet government 
within twenty-four hours after his 
arrival, a fact he rightfully stresses 
because many foreign diplomats and 
journalists have to wait for such con- 
tacts for months. And it took him not 
too much longer to establish “the im- 
portant fact that has too often been 
forgotten: that after twenty-nin« 
years the Soviet system has conserved 
its essentially proletarian character.” 
Proof? The annual sport parade in 
which boys and girls who took part 
came from the working class. And 
the fact that some directors of industrv 
and officers of the Red Army were of 
working-class origin. It did not ocew 
to Mr. Del Vayo that by this criterion 
we have “an essentially proletarian 
system” in the United Staates too. It 
did not occur to him——to a man who 
thinks he is a Marxist—that the social 
haracter of people changes when thei 
function in production and _ stat 
‘hanges. It did not occur to him to 
‘ead the tremendous literature analyz- 
inf ocial developments and cla 
tratifications in Soviet society. It did 
not occur to him to ask, instead of 


high-ranking official friends, the starv- 
ing and enslaved workers in factories 
and labor camps. He knows bette 
the uthletes don’t come from ambas- 


sudorial offices, so the regime is essen 
tially proletarian. 
« r % 

HE ALSO THINKS, nay, he is sure, 
if an election were to be held in the 
Soevict Union, with American voting 
machines and no pressure on the 
electorate, that Stalin would receive 
an overwhelming majority. He some- 
how forgets to give reasons for this 
belief; he also forgets to explain why 
Soviet rulers don’t try this wonderful 
experiment. Could it be that they are 
not quite so sure? 

Iie also knows that there is no such 
thing as Soviet imperialism. Why? 
“To interpret Russian policy exclusive- 
ly in terms of power politics is sure to 
lead to false conclusions; to interpret 
it from the point of revolutionary 
ideology would be equally misleading.” 
Of course, of course! Interpretation in 
terms of power politics would tend to 
repell -bona fide left-wing followers 
who don’t like imperialism; interpreta- 
tron in terms of “world revolution” 
would shatter the credulity of another 
greup of dupes who are so important 
for Communist fronts because they 
give them good capitalist money. So 
it is better not to interpret at all, and 
“explain” Soviet chauvinism and 


Drang nach Osten und Westen by the 
10 


assertion that “Russian men and wom- 
en have risen in their own estimation.” 
The rulers of Russia must suppress 
and exploit a dozen European and 
Asiatic nations because Russians “have 
risen in their own estimation”! 

One simple fact, we learn on p. 353, 
that “Russia wants peace.” So why do 
we have world conflict and tension? 
That’s easy: 

“The danger of a new war lay in 
two factors: the armament race ini- 
tiated and financed by the United 
States, and the capitalist world’s fear 
of being beaten in economic competi- 
tion by the socialist world.” 

“The alliance of Vatican reaction 
and American capitalism stands ovt 
as the most significant political de- 
velopment of the post-war period.” 

Fortunately enough, “the peoples of 

the world would go to war against the 
Soviet Union very much against their 
wishes—or they would not go at all” 
and left-wing revolts (in Western Eu- 
rope) “may take place in 1950 or 1955 
or at some other date but they will take 
place with mathematical certainty.” 
From this point of view, it is only log- 
ical when Mr. Del Vayo says: “President 
Truman's dramatic announcement that 
Russia had the atomic bomb served to 
strengthen my confidence.” 


BUT WE FEEL the duty to report 
also on the points where Mr. Del Vayo 
liffers from the Kremlin. He disagrees 
— vigorously, he says — with “certain 
aspects” of Russian policy, especially 
“the policy of permitting Germany to 
rise and recover from the war more 
rapidly than its victims.” So he says 
when he defends himself against the 
accusation of being a fellow traveler. 
As there is nothing more about this 
vigorous disagreement in that place, 
we turn to the chapter on the author’s 
post-war visit in Germany. There we 
find many pages of violent criticism 
of the American occupation policy 
which, in Mr. Del Vayo’s opinion, 
only helps fascists and reactionaries. 
And then, there follows one short 
paragraph of criticism of the Russian 
occupation policy. It starts with the 
statemént that in the Russian zone, 
there are also “many things” to be 
criticized. For instance, there were 
“Army excesses in the first days of 
occupation” (meaning wholesale rape 
of German women) but the soldiers 
“have been ruthlessly disciplined” and 
“the situation improved favorably.” 
The Russians also “made use of Nazi 
technicians and even officials” but 
“they kept them under rigid control.” 
And Mr. Del Vayo can “say without 
hesitation” that he “did not find in the 
Russian zone the constant contradic- 
tions between theory and practice, be- 
tween what was promised and what 
was accomplished, that characterized 
the British and American administra- 
tion.” Thus, of the 17 lines of the 


paragraph criticizing the Russian poli- 
cy, 12 lines were devoted to excuses 
for some “minor faults” which had to 
be reluctantly admitted, and Mr. Del 
Vayor did not see any contradiction 
between the promise of higher democ- 
racy and the practice of police terror 
and concentration camps. 

Also, Mr. Del Vayo does not approve 
of the merger of “left-wing socialist 
parties” with the Communists in ‘the 
satellite countries. But why? Because 
there is an abyss between democratic 
socialism and totalitarian communism? 
Oh no, God forbid! The reasons are 
of a tactical nature: had “socialist” 
fronts in Eastern Europe not been 
liquidated prematurely, many “left 
Socialists” from Western Europe would 
have participated in the efforts of 
Pietro Nenni, Oscar Lange and Mr. del 
Vayo, to “create an instrument of ac- 
tion which would regroup all Socialists 
of the Left.” In other words, the work 
of the would-be Fierlingers of the 
West was spoiled because the masks 
of the eastern Fierlingers were dropped 
too early. ... 


THE BOOK, being an autobiography 
of a journalist and politician who lived 
and took part in the political struggles 
of many countries, covers pretty well 
the political history of the last forty 
years. You find there stories about 
many famous men, and judgments 
about many political developments of 
that period. But some names and some 
facts are rather conspicuous by their 
absence. Del Vayo is profoundly in- 
terested in the development of the 
Russian revolution; but the greatest 


forced collectivization, is neither d 
scribed nor analyzed, and the Moscow 


trials and purges, which shattered the 
conscience of every socialist in the 
world, simply don’t exist for our 
author. As to the Spanish civil war, 
the book contains a weak apology for 
the surreptitious delivery of Spanish 
gold to Russia, a still weaker apology 
for Juan Negrin, who is supposed to be 
as little fellow-travelish as the author 
himself, and plenty of gossip about Del 
Vayo’s opponent, Indalecio Prieto. But 
nothing is said about the bloody sup- 
pression of the Barcelona anarchists 
and left Marxists by the same Negrin, 
about the same _ Russian blackmail 
which led to the overthrow of the So- 
cialist government of Largo Caballero, 
about the assassination of the POUM 
leader Andre Nin and other socialists 
in Spain by the GPU. By the way, the 
GPU is hardly mentioned througout 
the book. [It seems to go badly with 
Del Vayo’s highly advertised idealism. ] 

3ut Rosa Luxemburg, whom Del Vayo 
knew personally and adored in his young 
years, wrote a penetrating criticism of 
the Bolshevik mistakes, and it is very 
interesting to see how Del Vayo treats 
it. “She was not in agreement with the 
form of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat conceived by the Russians and 
objected to the division of land ameng 
the peasants.” True enough, except that 
Del Vayo forgets to elaborate on the 
disagreement about the “form.” If he 
quoted what she said about civil lib- 
erties and freedom of Griticism and 
opposition, he would have shocked his 
fellow-travelish readers. As it is, her 
criticism is happily reduced to_ the 
question of “form”; homage is rendered 





to the great socialist leader—and the 
teeth of her criticism are pulled out. 
So Del Vayo can safely say that “many 
of her criticisms were proved correct” 
but, of course, their utilization in the 
anti-Stalinist controversy showed a 
lack of respect for her memory. This 
respect evidently demands that she be 
silenced in her grave. 


tt % % 


ALL THESE EXAMPLES illustrate 
well the intellectual and moral niveau 
of the book. As always in such cases, 
there arises the question: how is it 
that a man, who started as a sincere 
liberal and socialist has become, to use 
Rosa Luxemburg’s words, a pathetic 
official apologist of a ruling class? 

Although the book is an aut¢biog- 
raphy, there is little material about 
Del Vayo'’s inner development. Even 
the inevitable inner conflict about 
religion—which played a big role in 
the development of young men of his 
generaiion and must have been es- 
pecially important in a descendant of 
a strongly Catholic Spanish aristocratic 
family—is glossed over rather frivo- 
lously with a story about how young 
Del Vayo left the church services to 
look for the birds’ nests in the fields. 
One cannot believe that it was as 
simple as that; but a serious treatment 
of the break with religion was prob- 
ably considered bad public relations. 
But there is also nothing about any 
inner conflicts or soul-searchings in the 
times of the Moscow trials, of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact, and of other crucial 
developments which demanded a moral 
and political decision. There has sel- 
dom been an autobiography throwing 

little direct light on the personal. 
development of the author. 


Still, there are some clues and they 
all point one way: it is power that 
fascinates the author above all. “Russia 
was strong—that was the fundamental 
conclusion I drew from my visit to 
Moscow,” he writes on p. 351. And this 
respect for power and strength is by 
no means reserved only for “pro- 
gressive” powers and personalities. Del 
Vayo has great respect for the con- 
servative Spanish politician Antonio 
Maura: “He wanted the revolution 
from above, the complete transferma- 
tion of the archaic Spanish state into 
a modern structure.... He never treat- 
ed with his adversaries but attacked 
them with all his strength.” “He fas- 
cinated me by his theatrical effects and 
his fighting spirit,”/—these are Del 
Vayo’s own words, ’ 

But most revealing is Mr. Del Vayo's 
attitude toward the Spanish «king 
Philip II, the instigator of the Holy 
Inquisition, the hangman of the Neth- 
erlands, one of the most cruel fanatics 
and sadists who ever occupied a throne. 
In Del Vayo’s opinion, he was “the 
most fanatic yet one of the greatest 
monarehs of Spain” and “famed as a 
despot, he was almost a liberal mon- 
arch when it came to affairs of govern- 
ment.” He combined “simplicity with 
sobriety, pride without vanity, stoicism 
and insensibility to pain.” In one word, 
if I may say, he was as progressive, 
liberal and humane as Ivan the 
Terrible, although not quite as much 
as Joseph Stalin.... I dare say that this 
kind of fascination by cruel and power- 
ful fanatics is a significant trait in the 


. psychological set-up of many pro- 


Soviet “liberals.” 
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WHY I ESCAPED. The Story of Peter Pirogov. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 


336 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by ANATOLE SHUB 


Prom PIROGOV is the Soviet Air Force navigator who flew to free- 
dom in Austria in 1948; he has been in the United States ever since, 
working on this book. He has written the most convincing account 
of life in wartime Russia to appear to date. Besides painting a vivid pic- 
ture of life in Stalin’s empire from Lvov in Poland: to Khabarovsk in the 
Maritime Provinces, Why I Escaped reduces to shambles two myths long 


cultivated by Soviet sympathizers and 
confused liberals: 

1. That the great victory of the Rus- 
sians over the Wehrmacht was in any 
way due to the Soviet bureaucracy 
and/or the Communist party. 

2. That only Russians with pre- 
revolutionary memories or extended 
contacts with foreigners are capable 
of opposing the present regime because, 
as the condescending phrase usually 
runs, “the others don’t know anything 
better.” 

Besides pire 
gives an ac 


ing these cliches, Pirogov 
yunt of Soviet life during 





the war that can only be upsetting to 
those trained to view the Soviet state 
as “monolithic.” He tells of constant 
dissension, inefficiency and corruption 
among the lower-level political com- 
missars and GPU men; of the heralded 
spy system being foiled and often made 
ludicrous by the Russian soldiers; of 
the chaotic post-war readjustment and 
the “stolen victory”; of the insanely 
elaborate precautions taken for the 
1947 November Seventh parade; of the 
sham behind domestic Soviet prop- 


Son of the Dragon's Teeth 


aganda for which the propagandists 
themselves feel compelled to apologize. 
x * a 

THE GREAT VALUE of Pirogov's 
account is that is so definitively typ- 
ical. Pirogov was born in 1920. He is 
a Great Russian, not a Ukrainian or 
Caucasian with a special ax to grind. 
None of his family was conspicuously 
involved ‘in the Bolshevik intraparty 
struggle which culminated in the Mos- 
cow Trials. He belonged to no secret 
conspiratorial groups, but was a Bol- 
shevik Pioneer as a child, and later 
a Party candidate. He was the son of 
a peasant, briefly a teacher, from 1939 
on a soldier in the Red Army. And 
he did flee the Russia he loves: not be- 
cause of any notions about “‘socialism”’ 
and “capitalism,” or because of any 
deep-rooted “cosmopolitanism,” but be- 
cause of the continuous brutality of his 
people’s oppressors. And so, while his 
story is a tragic one, it cannot help but 
sound a note of hope—both for the 


Russians and ourselves. For the hun- 
dreds of thousands like Pirogov lucky 
enough to free themselves from Stalin’s 
horror, there are countless others in- 
side Russia waiting to be freed—and 
eager, like Pirogov, to help. The Polit- 
buro has been sowing dragon’s teeth 
of terror for thirty years; sooner or 
later, they will be confronted by the 
millions, young and. old, rising from 
Russia’s earth, drenched by the blood 
of collectivization, starvation, purges, 
unnecessary wars, and slave labor 
camps. 

For those of our diplomats who 
shrink at James Burnham's “political- 
subversive” terminology, this book is 
a perfect companion-piece. Peter Piro- 
gov, without Marx and without Mac- 
chiavelli, has reminded us of our duty 
to the Russian millions whose fate rests 
with us. Only high moral purpose, ac- 
companied by bold and vigorous action 
can re-unite us with our wartime al- 
lies. And only such a reunion can in- 
sure permanent peace. 








Can a German Explain Germany? 


THE GERMAN CATASTROPHE. By Friedrich Meinecke. Harvard Uni- 


versity Press. 121 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by ALEXANDER DALLIN 
EW GERMAN DEMOCR@QTS have had the courage to undertake a 
post mortem evaluation of Hitlerism as a historical phenomenon. 
Superficial political tracts and semi-sensational memoirs have usually 
taken the place of reasoned statements about the roots of that costly night- 


mare of yesteryear. 


One cannot but welcome Friedrich Meinecke’s effort 


at some “Reflections and Recollections” of ‘a deeper sort. The words of the 


most outstanding living historian of 
Germany must command the attention 
of all men concerned with the prob- 
lems of our world (Meinecke’s Welt- 
biirgertum und Nationlstaat and Die 
Idee der Staatsraison should have been 
translated into English long ago); it is 
indeed a rare tribute to the 87-year-old 
outer on y aieeroe! Sidney B. Fay, 


Eunee. should personally have trans- 
lated this volume. 


What the veteran scholar has to tell 
us about the sources of Hitlerism is 
rarely novel, but almost always bril- 
liant, compact, trenchant, and stimulat- 
ing. He treats Nazism both as a symp- 
tom of the crisis that besets the West- 
ern world, as “the historical problem 
of a declining culture,” and at the same 
time as the peculiar product of “the 
degeneration of the German character.” 

Meinecke reaches back into the past 
to detect certain major “waves” whose 
specific combination produced the 
Third Reich. It is in terms of anti- 
theses that 2 seems to reason, as it 
were, reducing historical trends to a 
series of processes and categories con- 
verging around opposite poles. Thus 
he sees two ingredients of Nazism in 
the crossing of two otherwise positive 
tendencies: the rise of nationalities 
and the emancipation of the masses— 
the former Aire pag the philosophy 
of the bourgeoisie, the latter that of 
the pr sttasiat. Socialism and national- 
ism, Meinecke properly notes, can 
merge in a desirable fashion; indeed, 
he implies that only some sort of 
modus vivendi between Germany’s two 
majer classes could have arrested the 
tide of totalitarianism. It was the au- 
thoritarian variant, however, which 
triumphed over the humanitarian- 
liberal alternative of the national- 
socialist amalgam. The author pulls no 
punches in assessing the guilt: “The co- 
responsibility and blame of the German 
bourgeoisie for everything that pre- 
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pared the way ... for the rise of Na- 
tional Socialism, is not small.” 

Step by step, Meinecke sets the 
stage for the rise of Hitler: the habit 


of conformity fostered by the Prussian 
army ever since the 18th century; the 
rigidity and narrowness of certain Ger- 
man modes of thinking; the Hegelian 
power-state idea which found its great- 
est “frankness and nakedness” in the 
Reich; the “triumph of Macchiavelism 
over the principles of morality” in 
German politics — an event which 
Meinecke dates, interestingly enough, 
as of 1866. ... Last but not least, he 
stresses the general effect of technologi- 
cal change on the psychic structure of 
modern society: nineteenth-century 


utilitarianism fitted in ideally with 








Two Who Belong 


THE SIGNATURE OF ALL THINGS. By Kenneth Rexroth. 


tions. 90 pp. $2.50. 


New Direc- 


THE LION AND THE LADY. By Emma Swan. New Directions. 76 pp. $2.50 
Reviewed by DAVID IGNATOW 


E LIVE in the present and try to break away. We do not succeed 
for long and break out into speech vivid and alive, carrying the full 
burden of our complaint and joy. Without our acknowledgement, 


even without our being aware of it a 


community of experience springs up 


among us. This divided consciousness could not be more instructively re- 


vealed than in these two sensitive 
volumes. Miss Swan and Mr. Rexroth 
are poets whose works are meant to 
support certain positions. Neither con- 
ceivably could profess to any common 
ground between them. Miss Swan ap- 
pears rooted in the Church general. 
Mr. Rexroth in “religious anarchism,” 
and yet each has broken’ through 
in his own way to form a bond in 
reality above and beyond their sepa- 
rate intents. 
* a 

MR. REXROTH’S reputation as 
philosophical poet has been gained in 
previous volumes. His present purpose 
is purely personal, stated so in his own 
Introduction. He has not achieved that 
as purely as he had hoped to. Ra- 
tiocination without much to say per- 
sonally weakens many poems, 

. soft profound blue, like the 
eyes 
of impregnable innocence.” 

Mainly in the imitations and trans- 
lations from the Chinese, Greek and 
Latin where he is controlled by what 
is in front of him his individuality 
emerges, delightfully vernacular, sug- 
gestive. 

The yellow plums fatten 

in the pouring rain. 

Frogs sing in the marsh reeds. 





~, 
David Ignatow has contributed 
poetry to Yale Review, Antioch Re- 


view and Commentary. 
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Late into the night I wait, 

toying with the chessmen, 

while the lamp wick reddeirs and 
falls. 

IN MISS SWAN'S first volume sev- 

especially “The Bridge 

emerge from abstract 


eral poems 
Are Down,” 
preoccupation to establish immediacy 
exuberant and meaningful at the same 
time. 

The bridges are down, not even 

a chicken can cross to the 

other side straddling its banks... 

. leaving those citizens who be- 
lieved 

with the Egyptians that their 

possessions would go with them 

to the grave to protest publicly 

those less ambitious to grieve 

privately and those with no stake 
in the matter to watch the 

river wind its way to the sea. 

In their personal utterances, then, 
Mr. Rexroth and Miss Swan project 
experience and method accessible to 
readers and poets. They rise superior 
to their metaphysics and create what 
can be infinitely applied as technique 
and as meaning. A period of vital poe- 
try, broad and of unlimited variation, 
would appear possible, then, based on 
this community of experience and ap- 
proach. At their best, Miss Swan and 
Mr. Rexroth are among those. who be- 
long. 


Prussian militarism, and the indus- 
trial state produced “a new Triple Alli- 
ance of calculating intellect, go-getting 
energy, and hybrid metaphysics.” 


Many historians will wish to ques- 
tion the oversimplified picture Mein- 
ecke draws, yet the brilliance of the 
result makes up for the excessive bold- 
ness of his strokes. The author is per- 
haps at his best in fitting Nazism into 
the broader picture of European his- 
tory; he is convincing in his discussion 
of psychological factors (such as the 
failure of the liberals to “capture” the 
German youth, and the propaganda 
value of the doctrine of sacro egoismo) 
and of intellectual trends (like the 
peculiar German propensity for meta- 
physical universals, in which the his- 
torian discovers an element of Hitler- 
ism). Yet perhaps Meinecke does 
overemphasize the rational-ideational 
sources of Nazism. Was Hitlerism not 
largely an emotional, unreasoned eut- 
burst, for which an “ideological sys- 
tem” had to be synthetically fabricated 
a posteriori? 


a . a 


MEINECKE IS WEAKEST in the dis- 
cussion of concrete phases of the recent 
past. He appears unwarrantedly posi- 
tive in asserting that Naumann’s pro- 
gram of middle-class—labor Burgfrie- 
den could have worked, or that Bruen- 
ing could have stopped Hitler. Hi 


claims that General von Seeckt, the 
Reichswehr chief who secretly dealt 
with Russia against the Versailles 
powers throughout the ‘twenties, “be- 


haved correctly.” 

As a German writing for Germans 
Meinicke seems compelled to cope with 
the “positive elements of Hitlerism,’ 
so-called. While he disposes of some 
outworn clichés of Nazi “accomplish- 
ments,” the author is uncomfortably on 
the defensive in this section. Surely a 
more convincing job could be done, 
He is equally shallow—not to say mis- 
leading —-in his discussion of German- 
Soviet relations. 


This is a book intended primarily for 
the German reader. Yet no thoughtful 
American will fail to derive ample 
stimulation from it. It is too sketchy, 
too impressionistic, too short and un- 
systematic to answer the momentous 
questions it raises. As for the 87-year- 
old author, Meinecke has sought to 
implement his own prescription of spi- 
ritual regeneration by becoming Rector 
of the Free University in the Western 
sector of Berlin. Too bad that this 
booklet is but a brief teaser, a collec- 
tion of historical hors d’a@uvres—some 
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Darwinism for the Millions 


THE MEANING OF EVOLUTION. 


University Press. 


348 pp. $3.75 


By George Gaylord Simpson. Yale 


Reviewed by KEITH McGARY 
EORGE GAYLORD SIMPSON, Curator of Fossil Mammals and Birds 


of the American Museum of 


Natural History, has provided a good 


handbook for the layman on up-to-date thinking about evolution. 
His review of the present body of man’s knowledge relating to the develop- 
ment of animal life touches on all the basic problems i in the field. The facts 


of the history of life and the theories 
presented in 
straightforward, readable prose. 

For approximately 2,000,000,000 years, 
the earth has been in a humanly recog- 
nizable condition. Records of life exist 
for half that time, suggesting the prob- 
ability that life arose within half a bil- 
jion vears after the earth began to exist 
process 


ich use them = are 


its present form. In the 
hich has populated the earth with in- 
quantities of life, forms of liv- 
eatures have developed for almost 
conceivable type of environment. 
recent arrival Via man’s breeding 
ens, coexist with the most ancient va 
ete of life for strangely enough 
( evidence that all-of the basi 

nN of life ever developed still exist 
The outline history of living organ 
fairly completely known bs 

To be ule there are gaps Some 
il that of the first 500,000,000 years 
{ life, are serious. But there is no gap 
hich when filled is likely to alter the 
yasic ideas of evolution: that life arose 
a function of thoroughly natural pro- 
cesses and without the intervention ot 
upernal powers. There may be shifts 
n emphasis, etching in of detail; but 
there now appear few grounds for ex- 
vecting basic changes. 

Mr. Simpson, with the facts which 
re already available, ably and devas- 
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Keith McGary is_ professor of 
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tatingly handles arguments’ which 
might lead to non-naturalistic conclu- 
sions. For example, he shows that to 
use the chief anti-naturalistic theme of 
a purpose explanation of life involves 
the necessity of forgetting much that 
we now know. His handling of these 
materials is the most effective part of 
his book. 
= & 

IN A HUMAN WORLD faced with 
the very genuine possibility of oblitera 
tion, what does a survey of the findings 
of evolution offer in the way of help? 

Of foremost importance is the oppor- 
tunity to see man’s present condition in 
an illuminating perspective. I do not 
refer to the 
which excuses present sufferings and 


“long-run” type of thinking 


brutalities on the grounds that they 
really do not count. Instead, I speak of 
the perspective which gives ground fot 
believing that man must meet his prob- 
lems himself because they are his prob- 
lems and not those of a supernatural 
deity. To be sure, the process of evolu- 
tion has never been confronted with 
such an enigma as today. But there 
never before has been a creature who 
could discern with clarity the shape of 
coming events and still be audacious 
enough to believe that he could do 
something about them. In this light, it 
does not behoove man to utter snivel- 
ling whimpers over the human predi- 
cament or to indulge himself with a 
pessimism from which no relief can 
come 


One clear meaning for man in the 
story of evolution is that creatures have 
survived, whether amoeba or man, who 
have used their powers of adaptation; 
nothing outside the process intervened 
either to save or to destroy them. Crea- 
tures no longer able to live in their 
environment died. Of all the creatures, 
man, whose great adaptability enables 
him to be at home in virtually any na- 
tural environment, has the most favor- 
able odds for survival. What makes his 
future even more hopeful—though full 
of potential tragedy—is that it is in his 
own human-tailored environment that 
man faces the greatest risks to sur- 
vival. But he, unlike any other creature, 
can be aware of his needs and his 
dangers. He can couple this. knowledge 
vith the additional knoWledge of what 
he can do about his circumstances. In 
short, man’s survival depends upon the 
way in which he uses his intelligence. 


* % * 


MR. SIMPSON’S CONCLUSION is 
that the support for man’s values are 
to be sought in man’s peculiar powers 
of adaptation. But his discussion of what 
values demand our loyalty is only con- 
fusing, Where it should provide a climax 
to the book. To be sure, the specific 
values which he espouses (as for ex- 
ample, recognition of the dignity of the 
person) are above reproach. But in spite 
of a footnote in the “Epilogue and Sum- 
mary” which assures the reader that 
“there is ethical right to judge without 
consideration of the basis for judg- 
ment,” Mr. Simpson fails to vindicate 
his conviction that his values are justi- 
fied by the history of life so well pre- 
sented in the preceeding pages. 

The chief limitation of his argument 
is his failure to deal with society and 
man’s personality in an evolutionary 
framework. He of course considers so- 
ciety a natural thing and socialization 


as a characteristic of the human 
species. But confusion enters by way of 
the ambiguous use of the word indi- 
vidual. He pictures the individual as 
sort of making society, although he 
strongly insists that the individual can- 
not exist apart from society. In short, 
Mr. Simpson uses the same word to dis- 
cuss biologically separate organisms 
and to characterize types of personality 
behavior. He acts as if he thinks these 
two things are the same. He is then un- 
able to explain the appearance in the 
process of evolution. of either socializa- 
tion or of individualization. He can only 
insist that they cannot exist separately. 
Personal responsibility, his “highest 
and most essential” moral standard, be- 
comes an exhortation rather than a 
grounded demand. Responsibility is not 
conceived of.as essentially a social trait, 
instead it is a characteristic of a bio- 
logical organism. Finally, his insistence 
upon the promotion of knowledge as a 
virtue is considerably weakened by his 
failure to handle the social nature of 
man. 

In spite of these criticisms, Mr. Simp- 
son’s book deserves wide reading. His 
skillful handling of data relevant tc 
evolution and his critical appraisal of 
competing theories of evolution are 
especially relevant to naturalists. It is 
difficult to retain any shred of respect 
for a non-naturalistic interpretation of 
the record of life after reading this 
book. In the discussion of specific 
grounds for values, Mr. Simpson’s 
formulations illustrate pitfalls into 
which naturalists may fall and serve to 
underscore the task facing naturalists 
I would recommend The Meaning of 
Evolution to those who wish to bring 
their thinking abreast with fresh ma- 
terials from the study of life and to 
those who have failed to account ade- 
quately for what is known about the 
history of life upon earth. 








‘HE DARKNESS BELOW. By 
248 pp $3.00 


Frederic 


Faust in 


Morton. Crown Publishers. 


Reviewed by EDWIN L. EZORSKY 
R. MORTON has more talent than most young writers, especially 
for summoning what is recessive and impersonal into high dramatic 
life. At twenty-two, working in an adopted English, he won an inter- 


ollegiat« 


» contest with his first novel, 


The Hound. This second book is even 


nore of a triumph, in a technical sense. To balance metaphor upon me- 


‘aphor, the one suggesting and inciting 


the other, is always an intriguing 


‘rick. Rarely is it accomplished with as little shakiness or help from bolster- 


ing artifices. 

For “the darkness” is not only the 
ellar bakery nightworld upon whose 
ven maws, dumb mortar and sight- 
esslv thrashing machinery the miracle 
Apprentice is again 
Laboring there 
Anatole Braham. 


f The Sorcerer’s 
ind again performed. 


or several months is 


n emigré physician studying for his 
American license, in need of the 
omparatively good wages. The real 
below” is |i: t refers to his stifled 


elfhood and the fantastic symbiosis 
th the cellar into which it falls. 
Fantastic yet 

vir. Morton ha 


easonably credible 


drawn upon his own 


nemories of a Soho bakery workroon 
vith strong effect. To give those im 
yressions a Manhattan locus only en 
ances that effect. The cellar feeds u 


literally just underfoot, but we in 
de it with dismay and astonishment 
low much more, then, does it horrify 
and later absorb—the over-sensitive 
tjraham, the foreign academician for 
vhose personal crisis it is at once 


\ mbol and genie! 


THERE IS A LITTLE of Gorki, per 
ips. in Mr. Morton’s study of the 





Edwin L. Ezorsky is doing graduate 


work in literature. 
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fellow-workers, active and retired, in 
the cellar and the store above. But 
something of the Greek dramatists as 
well. Braham’s sin is unseasonable 
rebellion: faced with a weeks-long 
“nightmare,” Braham gradually under- 
stands that his logic has been defective 

his life upstairs, the office and pro- 
fession and marriage waiting patiently 
there are the real absurdities. His shee: 
physicalness below: his grim grip on 
trays, knives, kneading-dough, hot 
oven-handles; his uneasy cravings fot 
a virtuel salesgirl; his own fury in 
the face of the fury of her murderous 
lover—these, prudence once and for all 
aside, are the clues to a broader truth. 

We are, of course, ready for the 
metamorphosis. The author has fur 
nished the usual small hints, the flash- 
backs and rehearsals. His acquaint- 
ances in ae endian have long 
thought of Braham as a “Jungle Man,” 
and been titillated by ‘his schoolboy 
shows of strength and restiveness. The 
“explanation” (no explanation at all, 
naturally!) in terms of a quietly im- 
perious mother and brief shadow of a 
father is here. As well as the wife, a 
mar pig much too sane and 
poised for Braham’s ideal of tremendous 


seduction 


a Bakery 


We catch glimmerings of the widen- 
ing underground stream in the child 
Anatole, on a family excursion to the 
theater (that oddly potent, familiar, 
tragic-sweet object in so many midden- 
heaps ...), using every frantic re- 
source of voice and arm to keep the 
Faust story from its unhappy evolu- 
tion—and, on being shushed and tit- 
tered into failure, taking that failure 
as somehow very personal. 

% Me * 

NONE OF THIS. however, contra- 
dicts my statement about bolstering 
devices. For such markings of sources 
and early wanderings, so commonplace 
now that a “dimension of depth” is 
exacted of every writer, cannot bolster 
a novel. They are necessarily too few 
and weak to be conclusive. In a book 
as compressed and episodic as _ this, 
they merely drain off energy. In even 
trying to offer specific answers, they 
dull whtever illuminations of a uni- 
versal problem we are meant to see in 
Anatole Braham. 

How much sounder merely to whisper 
at, to be firmly vague about these 
subtle matters. Especially in Mr. 
Morton’s case. He is already a mastei 
of pure stage technique. What happens 
in the cellar, and nowhere else, is his 
story, and he controls it quite well, 
indeed. 

Not that what happens there happens 
only to Braham, or that other char- 
acters, are first and last his foils. True, 
it is the death of Joseph, the stoical 
head baker, which causes Braham to 
become dominant in fact as in spirit 
over the ovens. But the slow friend- 
ship of these men, the manner of 
Joseph’s life and death, the inner nature 
of the old craftsman: this is a poignant 
chapter in its own right, finding good 


use for its modest moment. 

The account of Herr Trebakker, too 
that second refugee from the gods 
merits autonomy —in spite of our in- 
sight that Trebakker, in fleeing by 
suicide, not worldly gratification in 
America, but the possibility of its being 
suddenly taken from: him there as it 
once was in Berlin, is several steps 
ahead of Braham ... a messenger, 
bearing the only answer to Braham’s 
dilemma. 

That Braham’s actual break with 
“himself,” his “victory” over the sales- 
girl and over the cellar, and his re- 
tribution all occur within a few feet 
and intense hours of the stricken 
Trebakker is an instance of acute dra- 
matic justice —and dramatic art. 

g be 

OCCASIONALLY, like his Anatole, 
Mr. Morton outdoes himself during 
those hours. The-way in which the 
rising pseudo-life in Braham floods 
over into the machines, the mixtures 
the inhuman clatter and fever of that 
final baking is a little too elaborate 
too drunken-rich. Such defects are 
trivial, though . no more disturbing 
than the conventionalities of ‘cause.’ 
They are the earmarks of youth, they 
hardly touch on intrinsic talent — or 


, the lack of it. Their cure is simply 


economy, restraint. 

What concerns us more is that Mr 
Morton is a gifted novelist, with a sure 
feeling for that aspect of his art which 
in many other writers is smothered by 
preoccupations: Story. And he is by 
now somewhat successful, with all the 
self-confidence and impetus for self- 
perfection that implies. He will bear 
watching all the more if he turns from 
violence and special obsessions to the 
common order of life. 
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s In his brilliant new book, The Coming Defeat of Communism, James Burnham documents 
of completely, a damning indictment of the American businessman’s dealings with the communists. 
ns The horrible sum of his accusations stuns even our case-hardened sensibilities. 
te What Mr. Burnham says about the businessmen, is unfortunately also true of many others in- 
‘ cluding doctors, lawyers, workers, farmers, editors and teachers, in fact a thoroughly repre- 
sentative cross-section of our citizenry. The drama in today’s headlines is enough evidence 
— of this; tomorrow’s may very well shriek weer SS ee 

a story of unimaginable anguish—the pen- 

> r a ary a VA af 9 ite c . co 
alty for. complacency and irresponsibility. THE NEW LEADER and its supporters, at the 
very time our strong fearless voice is, more than 

¥ Responsibility is a hot potato! Te needed my America. 
is 
n- Only the strong editorial hands of THE NEW We don’t know whether we can get this point 
oy LEADER calloused and toughened by the heat over to you. If the trickle of support we are 
of many burning issues have kept us from fumb- receiving is any indication, then apparently we 
it ling our responsibilities. are not. But, it is vital that we do, in some 
ps x : ROE way if THE NEW LEADER is to avoid a serious 
r, For twenty-five years, THE NEW LEADER setback. 
v's HAS FOUGHT to halt one of the most vicious 
‘ systems of slavery ever devised. There is no a ee wee = 
Hs need to tell you its name is communism. pet dae contribution to us today! The sooner 
“s you act, the quicker we can get on with the 
“% aek ;« ‘ SA ‘ ar . vA +a 
et We have fought this battle alone, and with — * hand. ae a dollar, two, five—ten- é' 
on practically no weapon other than the unadorned nd a whatsoever, to seal the doom of 
a truth. Together with our readers, we struck pierre Je 

terror into the hearts of the enemy. It was a 
le, grim struggle, and now the whole world knows AMERICANS ARE NOT SUICIDES! 
1g how right we were all the time. But, there is 
ne still much to be done. , bt) iia 
- Americans Live*For The Morrow! 
2 We were proud of our combat team, and justly 
“4 so we think, for it was the epitome of coopera- 
re tion between our readers and their newspaper eee ee eee es ees es 
1g for a common.cause. However, one could not 
7 work without the other, and this created an 3 THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
7 Achilles Heel—the one vulnerable spot in our 
* armor: THE NEW LEADER grew entirely de- $ Gentlemen: 

pendent on its readers for support. 
_ ; f I want to join "OPERATION SURVIVAL.” Enclosed you will 
ag Now, THE NEW LEADER faces a crisis. It find my contribution of $ 
o approached this crisis in the belief that it was i 
4 not alone, and could depend on your assistance. NAME 
1e The only way out is to change our format to a 2 
f- magazine, but, in response to our calls for help, ADDRESS 
“ a strange lethargy has developed which threat- 1 
i. ens to drive a wedge of indifference between 5 CITY STATE 
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Philomela Myth 
Old as Itys, 
Says Reader 


From C. I. CLAFLIN 


] cannot HELP expressing my 
amazement that, in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 11, a writer of the reputation of 
John Franklin Bardin should have— 
twice over — committed himself in 
print to the “suspicion” that the myth 
of Tereus and Procne, their son Itys, 
and Procne’s sister Philomela had been 

‘contrived” or “invented” by Frederick 
Buechner for novelistic purposes. A 
glance into any classical dictionary or 
handbook of classical mythology would 
have enlightened him as to its authen- 
ticity. But is he so little acquainted 
with classical English literature as not 
to know Swinburne’s “Itylus”—or even 
the first stanza of the most famous 
chorus in his “Atalanta in Calydon?” 

Incidentally, either Mr. Bardin or 
Mr. Buechner has misspelled the name 
of Tereus, and erroneously substituted 
the sparrow for the swallow in the 
triad of birds. 

The myth is a horrible one. Mr. 
Buechner’s use of it, as reviewed, seems 
most inept. But when even the re- 
viewer does not recognize what he is 
reviewing, where are we? 


SDF News 


NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom Forum,” Station 
WEVD, Sunday, March 26th, 9:30 to 10 
p. m. Topic: “Organized Labor Looks 
Ahead.” Speakers: Joseph Tuvim, man 
ager, Local 142, ILGWU; Abraham N. 
Weinberg, manager, Paper Box Work 
ers, Local 299, Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, AFL; Algernon 
Lee, moderator. ... Joint May Day 
Celebration, Monday May 1, at Web- 
ster Hall... .H. L. Greenberg Branch: 
Annual dinner, Saturday, March 25th, 
9 p. m., at Thau’s Restaurant, 59 Second 
Ave., New York City... . Neighborhood 
Public Meetings are being arranged for 
April in West and East Bronx, in West 
Side and Lower East Side Manhattan, 
and in various sections of Brooklyn. 











Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
siew. This is your department — let’s hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please try to limit your letters to 300 words or less. 








Food Trust Problem Solvable: 
How?DemocraticSocialization 


From JOHN M. WORK 


N THE CASE of the Great Trust Busters versus the Great Atlantic Pacific 
J Tea Company, permit me to file a logical syllogism as follows: 

Major premise: A trust is beneficial to those who are on the insideof it. 

Minor premise: If all the people were on the inside of the trust, it would 


be beneficial to all of them. 


Conclusion: Therefore, take all of the 
people inside of the trust, by demo- 
cratically socializing it; then all will be 
benefited. 

Certainly the trust benefits several 
million people without their being on 
the inside, but it would benefit them 
more if they were on the inside; and 
the danger—for monopoly is a danger— 
would be avoided. 

The millions of consumers find, in 
the chain stores, a larger stock to select 
from. They sometimes find a_ better 
quality of goods. They often buy at 
lower prices. They should not be de- 
prived of these benefits; on the con- 
trary, they should have the additional 
benefits which they could have through 
democratic socialization. 

I sympathize with the small dealers, 
but I would be doing them the opposite 
of a favor if I advocated turning the 
whole matter over to them by busting 
the trusts. Before there were any 
chains, the small dealers worked night 
and day in an effort to keep their heads 
above water, and they competed one 
another out of business. If they so 
choose, let them continue that hard 
life, going broke in a little while as 
usual; but it would be definitely to 
their benefit to become integers in a 
democratically socialized food industry 
or else go into some other line of work. 
In order to see that they have, all 
along, from the beginning, been going 
into bankruptcy at a great rate, one 
has only to look at the government 
statistics regarding insolvency. And 
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even that does not tell the entire tale, 
for lots of small businesses escape the 
bankruptcy court only by selling out 
just before it would have caught them. 

The government should take over 
the chain and democratically socialize 
it. And include the other chains. A 
corporation of the type called an “au- 
thority” could be used. The local units 
should be organized as nearly along the 
lines of voluntary cooperatives as may 
be feasible. Let there be just as much 
democratic management as possible. 

This is the solution. Take all the 
people inside of the trust so that all of 
them will get the benefit. The trust 
busting method is negative. Demo- 
cratic socialization is the positive, cre- 
ative, constructive way. 


Another In Praise 
From GEORGE VAN LANINGHAM 


Tuanx YOU very much for the 
article, “The Truth About the A&P,” by 
Amos S. Basel (The New Leader, Feb. 
25). 

May we have more articles of this 
type, and articles to help all kinds of 
mall business. 


Dr. Binger's 
Conduct Rapped 
By Psychiatrist 


From L. CLOVIS HIRNING, M.D. 


As A PRACTICING psychiatrist who 
has done considerable testifying in 
court, I read with interest the articles 
on Dr. Binger’s testimony in the Hiss 
case. ‘ 


I am in agreement with the writer 
of the articles and I am distressed that 
a man of Dr. Binger’s reputation 
should have lent himself to the use 
to which he was put. However, I think 
that the title of the article about set- 
ting psychiatry back fifty years, was 
somewhat exaggerated. I should prefer 
to have had the title be something like, 
“Dr. Binger Brings Parlor Psychiatry 
to the Courtroom,” and have the em- 
phasis be on the highly irregular pro- 
cedure for a reputable psychiatrist to 
make a definitive diagnosis in open 
court based solely on courtroom ob- 
servation and reading of published lit- 
erary works. 


In all my years of testifying in court, 
I have consistently resisted the pres- 
sure, sometimes great, to do what Dr. 
Binger did. I have always held that 
courtroom observation does not answer 
for a careful personal ‘psychiatric ex- 
amination in arriving at a diagnostic 
evaluation. What Dr. Binger did we 
sometimes do in casual parlor conver- 
sation, but no psychiatrist has the right 
to bring parlor psychiatry to the court- 
room. _ 
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DEBATE SENSATION! 


“IS RUSSIA A SOCIALIST COMMUNITY?” 


“Yes!’ EARL BROWDER 
General Secretary of the Communist Party, 1930-44 


Author: “Victory and After’; ‘Teheran: Our Path in War and Peace” 
“No!” MAX SCHACHTMAN 


Chairman, Independent Socialist League 
Editor and translator of works of Leon Trotsky 


THURSDAY, MARCH 30, 8 P. M., at WEBSTER HALL, 
119 East 11th Street, N. Y. C. 


Auspices: E. V. Debs Society of Brooklyn College. 


Students: -50¢ plus tex. 











A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Still only 10¢. Family size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX : 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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NEW COMEDY AT CAPITOL 





| RED SKELTON ON SCREEN— | 
GEORGE PAXTON HEADS 
IN-PERSON SHOW 

George Paxton and his Orches- 
tra will head the new in-person 
show opening at the apitol 
Theatre on Saturday, March 25. | 
Gregg Lawrence will be featured 
with the Paxton band. Other acts 
will inelude comic Artie Dann, 
songstress Toni Arden, and Meri- 
beth Old, acrobatic dancer. 

Red Skelton as “The Yellow 


Patricia Neway mg 
























Cab Man” with Gloria De Haven, 
Walter Slezak, Edward Arnold} 
and James Gleason, will be the | 
| partnered screen offering. | 


ROXY HOLDS SHOW 
The new 20th Century-Fox rac- 

















ing story, “Under My Skin,” star- | 
i/ring John Garfield and French 
| film star Micheline Prelle, will} 


| remain for a second week at the} 
|Roxy Theatre starting Friday, 
March 24. 

Also remaining for a 
| week starting March 24 is the! 
colorful stage show with Tom 
Ball's “China Doll Revue” featur- | 
ing Ming and Ling, popular 
Chinese hillbillies, and a com-| 
pany of talented Oriental enter- | 


second 




















“Under My Skin” 
the Ernest Hemingw ay 
“My Old Man.” 


is based on | 
story, 





“FRANCIS” IN 2nd WEEK 
| AT PARAMOUNT 


ot 
| 


In conjunction with the screen 
attraction “Francis” at the New! 
York Paramount, the theatre pre- | 
| sents in person Nat “King” Cole 
jand his trio; Larry Storch; | 
e | Johnny Coy, dancing star of | 
Featured in Gian-Carlo Menottis new musical drama “The Consul” | Paramount Pictures, and Ray Mc- | 

at the Barrymore Theatre. | Kinley and his orchestra featur- | 

, ' ing Dale Nunley and the arrange- 
il gielt aS Sse. Tg Ee ~———————= | ments of Eddie Sauter. 











| tainers. igas 


“THE VELVET GLOVE” 
CELEBRATES 100th 
PERFORMANCE 


BALLET THEATRE AT 
CENTER THEATRE APRIL 23 
Ballet Theatre, the first Amer- 


Grace George and Walter Hamp- | ican-born ballet company, will 


den selebrate the one hundredth 
performance of their co-starring 
comedy, “The Velvet Glove,” at | 


celebrate its tenth anniversary 
with a gala three-week spring 
season at the Center Theatre, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, 


the Golden Theatre, West Forty- opening Sunday evening, April 23. 


fifth Street, New York. 


The Rosemary Casey comedy, 
which was awarded the Chris- | 
tophers’ first $5,000 prize last 
August, » Ope: ned December 26. 


Contracts were signed today by 
| Lucia Chase, for Ballet Theatre, 
' and Russel V. Downing, executive 
vice-president of Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall Corp., to return the dance 
‘company to the Center The ratre. 




























“WILL TOP Directed by 
“FULLER JACK DONOHUE 
Wa Produced by 
RUS AN , RICHARD GOLOSTONE 


MARCH IS RED CROSS MONTH! 


Starts SATERER 
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MOVIES ARE BET- 
TER THAN EVER! 







mame GLORIA DEHAVEN 


EDWARD ARNOLD JAMES GLEASON 


* Screen Play by Devery Freeman and Albert Beich 























with WALTER SLEZAK 


ary by Devery Freeman 


GP” See Sbson 
Gx GEORGE E PAXTON 


AND HIS ORC ORCHESTRA 


ARTIE DANN 


The Clown Prince of Comedy 


*. TONI ARDEN 


The Little Girl with the Big Voice 


+ MERIBETH OLD * 


Superior Contortionist 
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CITY OPERA SPRING role of Marcello, and George | « 


SEASON OPENS MARCH 24 | Jongeyans first performance of 
e'kiyn. Ponommowil: 


Colline with the company. 
SHELLEY MACDONALD 






Flatbush 


The New York City Opera Com- | & Dekalb 


any’s thirteenth season, under 
the artistic and musical direction | 
of Laszlo Halasz, 








Vladimir Rosing, who joined the | 
company last season to stage “The 
begins on Fri-| Love for Three Oranges,” has re- 











“SPELLBINDING” 


"THE 


Based on Henry James’ 





Garland, Journal American 


INNOCENTS" 


“The Turn of the Screw" 


with BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
Iris Mann, David Cole and ISOBEL ELSOM 


PLAYHOUSE, 137 W. 48 St. Ev, 8:40; Mats. Wed., Sat. 








day evening, March 24, at the! staged the entire production of | WINTERS CAREY 

New York Center, with Prokofieff’s | “La Traviata.” The opera will be * 

The Love for Three Oranges.” | presented for the first time this’ Sauitth Se 

The spring season’s first perform- | season on Sunday evening, Ma arch | in Ca 

ance of Puccini’s “La Boheme” | 26. Mr. Rosing will also stage City @ . e 
mn Saturday evening, March 25,! Opera’s new production of Puc- |} SINNER | 
will feature the debut of Cesare’ cini’s “Turandot” to be premiered | 







Bardelli, baritone, who sings the! on April 6. Co-feature 









CLAIRE 
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MacMURRAY - TREVOR 


“BORDERLINE: 
wa e8e 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
















=, CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 






TR 5.9350 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd FABIAN S ; FLATBUSH fil 
present in association with BROOKLYN fo > 4 at NEVINS | 


i”) LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


» MARY __EZIO 
5 MARTIN: PINZA | 


la A New Musical Play 


> South Paci ic “ 


me Heensi 
| 
| 


“Young Man With A Horn” 
with 
Kirk Douglas - 


plus 











Lauren 


Bacall 













Second Feature 


LATE SHOW TONIGHT-. 


TRAND kaa 









4 Music by RICHARD RODGERS FULTON & ROCKWELL - NE.6-8000 tre parties to do so through 
tyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd “PERFECT STRANGERS” Bernard Feinman, Manager 
Book by 


of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y.C. 


with 
Dennis Morgan - Ginger Rogers 
plus 


“Bomba On Pantha Island” 
i LATE SHOW TONIGHT! j 
j | 


4 
& OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Agapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
’ Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
‘ with MYRON McCORMICK 
°? MAJESTIC THEA, 44th St. W. of B’way 
Eves. 8:25. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 
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JOHN GARFIELD 
MICHELINE PRELLE 


in Ernest 
HEMINGWAY'S Best! 


“UNDER 
MY SKIN” 


with LUTHER ADLER 
20th Century-Fos 





CHINA 
DOLL 
REVUE 
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Movies are 
BETTER 
than ever! 
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Mr. Acheson Speaks 


HE HULLABALOO provoked by Senator 
McCarthy's charges against the State De- 
partment should not be permitted to ob- 
importance of two foreign policy 
Secretary Acheson last 





scure the 
statements made by 
eek. 

In the first of these, on the Far East, Acheson 
but much that is still 
pertinent and that we need to be constantly re- 
1inded of. The timing alone was 


aid little that was new. 


significant, 


oming as it does during a period ol upheaval 
Southeast Asia In addition, the Secretary 
tressed the fact that America would aid, b‘ 
conomic, political and military means, those 
re trugeling to escape from colonialism; 
d eously warned Russia that any In- 
iSO} she might have would be met by 
on our part. Finally, and most s! 
fie t Acheson re-afiirmed the solidarity 
ted State vith Asiastic libe1 on move 
el d emphasized that our opposition 
mmunism was not “negative” but i based 
the premise that communism Is a reactionars 
loctrine which is attempting to stop “a [demo- 
ratic] revolution that has been going on fo! 
century and a half.” 
Acheson's second statement, on Russia, was 
the more important of the two. Here, for the 
irst time, an American Secretary of State chal- 


ienged the whole content of Soviet policy, and 
in effect demanded a complete reversal of its 
aggressive character. It may possibly herald the 
beginning of an American diplomatic offensive 
to wrest from the U.S.S.R. the initiative she has 
held since the war’s end. 
Acheson demanded that Russia: 
Help to unify Germany by agreeing to free 
elections under international supervision. 
Withdraw its police and military forces from 
the satellite Eastern European states. 
3. Cease its persistent boycotts of UN organs 
+. Agree to vetoless international atomic con- 
trol 
5. Call off its fifth column activities wherever 
they exist 
6. Treat our diplomats abroad in conformity 
with international tradition 
Halt its vicious propaganda attacks 
Acheson's program obviously puts the Rus- 
ians on the spot. The Politburo cannot meet 
it without violently reversing its current policy 
refusal to meet Acheson's 
positive modus 


upon us 


On the other hand, 
conditions—which frame a 
ivendi between ourselves and Russia, a thing 
Soviet leaders .claim to be seeking—will make 
Russia 
stacle to peace At the very least, then, w 
hold the psychological initiative 


ppear before the world as the real ob- 


temporarily 





——Where the News Ends 


, Mr. 








Trygve 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





OR THE FOURTH TIME TRYGVE LIE. 
Secretary General of the United Nations, 
has misused the influence and prestige of 

his office to appease the Soviet Union. Over a 
period of months the Soviet Government has 
been engaged in an attempt to blackmail the 
United Nations into expelling from member- 
ship the Nationalist Government of China. 

The Soviet method is to 
walk out of and boycott all 
UN agencies in which Na- 
tionalist China is repre- 
sented. This is blackmail of 
the crudest kind, applied in 
an attempt to enforce a mi- 
nority dictatorship. It raises 
an issue which transcends in 
importance the question of 
whether the Mao Tse-tung 
regime merits diplomatic 
recognition. This issue is whether a single 
member of the United Nations which cannot 
get its own way has any moral or legal right 
to attempt to enforce its will by the boycott 
method. 

The obvious answer would seem to be an em- 
phatic no. Once let the precedent be set that 
any nation can get what it wants by staging 
a boycott and the United Nations as a respon- 
sible democratic organization is through. But 
Trveve Lie, Secretary General of the UN, has 
taken another attitude. Piously professing dis- 
like of walkouts and boycotts, he has pro- 
posed a formula for settling the present issue 
which would give the Soviet Union what it 
desires: expulsion of Nationalist China from 
the UN. This is about as logical as a denun- 
ciation of blackmail, accompanied by a prac- 
tical recommendation to pay blackmail. Says 
Lie, in accents strongly reminiscent of fellow- 
travelers and Kremlin appeasers the world 
over 

“It is_a negative and destructive policy 

to spend one’s effort on placing the blame 
for the world’s troubles instead of on try- 
ing to reach a constructive solution of 
them. There is always plenty of blame to 
be shared by everybody.” 


BUT IT HAPPENS that the present paralysis 
of the UN is solely, obviously and exclusively 
attributable to the Kremlin. Until and unless 
the Chinese Nationalist regime is legally un- 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
Soviet Walks Out at U.N. for 15th Time 


—Newspaper headline 


While other nations’ diplomats 

Have pairs and pairs of pearl-gray spats 
And leather cases, quite official. 
Complete with seal and gilt initial, 
And ball-point pen for busy jotting 
And blotters close at hand for blotting, 


The Russian delegate. we find. 

Is definitely more inclined 

To need to be equipped with slews 
Of easy-fitting, sturdy shoes. 


BEASTLY INCIDENT 


Excitement, Not Drug, Killed 
Leopard.—Newspaper headline. 


Escaped 


The leopard that escaped his den 
And crowded Russia and UN 

From note, on being brought to cage 
No longer roams from page to page. 


They lured the leopard from the street 
And drugged the beast with doped-up meat. 
The creature died from all the fuss. 
Excitement killed it—and darned near us! 








Richard Armour. 
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seated, it is clear obligation of every member. 
of the UN to work with its representatives. To 
accept one-power dictation on this issue would 
be an intolerable humiliation for the UN and 
for the overwhelming majority of its member 
states which did not follow Moscow in its arro- 
gant, insolent boycott. 

This is the fourth occasion that Lie, who likes 
to shelter himself behind the supposed im- 
partiality associated with his office when con- 
demnation of the Soviet Union for violation of 
human rights is involved, has shed his “neu- 
trality” in favor of the Kremlin. 

The first occasion was in 1946 when Lie came 
out with the unsolicited and unwarranted 
opinion that the Iranian question should be 
taken off the agenda of the UN. It was by 
keeping this question on the agenda until Soviet 
troops were withdrawn that one of Stalin’s 
postwar imperialist ventures was frustrated. 

Lie’s second bow in the direction of Moscow 
occurred when he requested the Greek Gov- 
ernment to suspend the execution of some con- 
victed communist murderers. He never used 
the authority of his office to intercede for any 
of the numerous individuals who have been 
convicted, on far less evidence, in the iron cur- 
tain countries. 

Lie’s third pro-Soviet move was made toward 
the end of 1948. The Security Council® had 
passed a resolution condemning the Soviet 
blockade of West Berlin. This resolution was 
stymied by a Soviet veto. Lie, in collaboration 
with the then President of the Assembly, Her- 
bert Evatt—a vain, garrulous, empty-headed 
Australian Henry Wallace type—drew up a 
resolution proposing that the Security Coun- 
cil should drop the case and refer it back for 
negotiation among the powers concerned. 

Lie and Evatt proceeded on the assumption 
that no issue of right or wrong was involved, 
no question of one-sided aggression which was 
the proper concern of the Security Council. In 
his official attitude toward the Berlin blockade, 
as in his present attitude toward the Soviet boy- 
cott of the UN, the Secretary-General played 
the ignoble role of ready accomplice in Soviet 
blackmailing tactics. If suecessful, they will 
rob the UN of any shred of authority and 
prestige. 


TRYGVE LIE’S APPEASEMENT RECORD 
focuses attention upon the dismal folly of the 
Western powers in acquiescing in his selection 
for such a strategic post. When the United 
Nations began to function in 1946 it was thought 
a fair East-West deal to have the Belgian So- 
cialist Paul-Henri Spaak as President of the As- 
sembly, while Moscow’s candidate, Lie, be- 
came Secretary-General. Lie had ingratiated 
himself with the Kremlin when, as Minister of 
Justice, he expelled Trotsky from Norway. 

This was a typical exchange of shadow for 
substance, with the Kremlin getting the sub- 
stance. For the presidency of the Assembly is 
an honorary post which rotates every vear and 
carries little power. On the other hand, the 
sweeping authority of the Secretary-General is 
accurately described in Louis Dolivet’s The 
United Nations as follows: 

“The Secretary-General has the broadest 
international powers ever conferred upon 
a single person ... In his hands the general 
and administrative functions of the whole 
Secretariat are concentrated. He makes all 
appointments within the United Nations in 
his own right.” 

One of these appointments was the convicted 
Soviet spy Gubitchev. How many more Gubit- 
chevs are in the UN bureaucracy we cannot 
know. But on his proved record of invariably 
throwing the weight of his office to the Kremlin 
side in critical disputes, Trygve Lie should be 
regarded as completely disqualified to succeed 
himself when his term of office happily expires 
next. year. 
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